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THE FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH COLLEGE 
IN PRESENT-DAY EDUCATION’ 


By Professor FREDERICK E. BOLTON 


UNIVERSITY OF 


IN ancient days it was the church that 
nspired learning in order that the be- 


nighted might see the spiritual light of 


salvation. It was religious fervor that pro- 


duced the greatest book of all the ages; a 
book which is a classic in expression, a 
beacon throughout the ages, not only in 
religion but morality and 
During the black intellectual night of the 


middle ages the chureh and religious zeal 


in conduct. 


kept aflame the torch of learning and were 
the only spurs that caused men to grope 
for something higher than the brute in- 
stincts dominating that pagan age. 

The founding of the land of the Stars 
and Stripes was due primarily to the de- 
sire to find a realm of religious freedom. 
Various bands of religious worshipers es- 
tablished shrines in different sections of the 
new colonial world—the Pilgrims in’ Mas- 
sachusetts, the Friends and Lutherans in 
Pennsylvania, the Catholics in the Caro- 
linas and Maryland, and the Church of 
England or Episcopalians in Virginia. 
colonial institution of higher 
learning owes its origin to religious zeal. 
Beginning with Harvard in 1636, which 
the Unitarian stronghold, there 
soon followed Yale, the mother of all Con- 
vregational colleges; William and Mary in 
Virginia, and King’s College, now Colum- 


Every 


became 


1 Presented at the meeting of Independent Col- 
leges, Spokane, on April 2, 1934. 


WASHINGTON 


bia, both forerunners of Episcopalian in- 
stitutions. Princeton the 
Presbyterian colleges, while almost every 


is mother of 
state has its Wesleyan College, the name in- 
dicating the great founder of Methodism. 
Every city and countless sequestered rural 
nooks have their Catholic colleges, convents 
and monastic institutions, training teach- 
ers and others in the established orders of 
their faith. 

Among the greatest more recent factors, 
not only in religious leadership, but 
equally in secular education, we must not 
fail to note the Baptist University of Chi- 
cago, the Catholic University of America 
in Washington, D. C., Young 
University, Provo, Utah, and the great trio 
of Methodist institutions 
University at Evanston, Ill., Boston Uni- 


Brigham 
Northwestern 


versity and the University of Southern 
California, at Los Angeles. 

Colleges founded by the apostles of all 
the great religious denominations have been 
established by the pioneers in every state 
in the Union. So zealous and so vigorous 
have the churches been in the planting of 
educational institutions that at the present 
time, even with all the provisions made for 
state institutions, more than half of all the 
army of students—a million strong—pur- 
suing higher are in chureh- 
founded organizations. 

Even in the establishment of publie edu- 


learning 
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m, the underlying and expressed mo- 
tive was the desire to spread Christianity ; 
this was true in the Colonies. It was spe- 
the Ordinance of 


‘* Religion, 


expressed in 
that 


elheally 


1787, which states moral- 


being necessary to 


the 


and knowledge, 


and happiness of 


rood 


mankind, schools and the means of eduea- 


rovernment 


tion shall forever be encouraged. ”’ 


Those church colleges have led the Way ; 


They have conserved the best in edueation 


and in civilization. While state institu- 


tions through purely intellectual zeal have 


sometimes forgotten spiritual values, the 
church schools have served as a stabilizing 
factor, ever holding aloft the idea of the 
superlative value of the eternal verities of 
the 


schools that have become wealthy and un- 


ife. Even some of parent church 
wieldy have been dazzled by purely intel- 
lectual and material values, but the small 


held and 
the 


colleges have steadfast 


chureh 


have clearly visioned fundamental 
values upon which all civilization rests. 
Such has been the contribution of the 
small denominational colleges; such is their 
commission to-day. 
You do not need to have a layman re- 
these the church 


They are full well known to you. 


count achievements of 
colleges. 


It may be a matter of gratification to you, 
however, to know that they are understood 


and appreciated by a layman whose entire 


school days and professional career have 
been spent in state institutions, where re- 
ligious instruction is taboo and even for- 
bidden by law in most states. 

But this 


achievement the echureh 


with distineuished record of 


college must not 


regard its mission ended. At no time in 


history has it been more needed than to- 
day. With other institutions absorbed in 


intellectual and_= scientific achievements, 


with the chureh itself handicapped in its 
spiritual ministrations, some institutions 
must be maintained that will still have for 
their chief aim the sound interpretation of 


all that has been wrought in science, phi- 
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losophy, history, polities, commerce and 
industry, and the selection of those factors 
that will make for the betterment of may 
kind. That is the function of the chure 
college to-day. 

As I conceive the paramount funcetio: 
the church college, it is the unique missi 
to keep to the front the real and funda 
mental meaning of all edueation. Rig 
now that meaning is needed as never | 
Altogether too easy and alluring js 


the idea that education is merely to shar} 


fore. 


men’s minds and to fit them to outwit 


for their own individual advane 


That is the common interpretati 


others 
ment. 
of voeational and professional educati 
Thus viewed, the boy through a trade is 
expected to acquire some superior skill, the 
lawyer shrewdness and legal tricks, and 
the salesman a compelling line of argument 
to bewilder resisting clients to buy inflated 
bonds or over-boomed real estate. 

Now, we well know that the world is full 
of men with intellectual alertness and p 
sessed of skill or even professional training 
who are not desirable neighbors or worth) 


1 


citizens. Not a few of such help to kee 
our police busy and our jails crowded 
Not all feebli 
minded. 
in jail were behind the bars the intellectual 
level of the jail population would be rather 
Many escape because of shrewdness 


and eriminals are 


If all criminals who ought to be 


erooks 


high. 
or because of sufficient wealth to employ 
shrewd and unscrupulous lawyers. Some 
one has said, ‘‘It takes as much brains 
pick a lock as to make one.’’ The differ 
ence between the one who makes a lock and 
the one who picks a lock is wholly one of 
attitude—the lock breaker being one wh 
anti-social, one who believes that societ) 
owes him a living without honest work 

Former President Coolidge said, ‘‘It is 
not only what men know, but what the) 
are disposed to do with what they know 
that will determine the fall 
civilizations. ”’ 

Ruskin 


rise or 


wrote: ‘‘Edueation does not 
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mean teaching people what they do not 
know. It means teaching them to behave 
they do not behave. 


youth the shapes of letters and the 


It is not teaching 


tricks of numbers and then leaving them to 
1 their arithmetic to roguery, and their 
rerature to lust. It means, on the con- 
iy, training them into the perfect exer- 

- and kingly continence of their bodies 

l souls. ’’ 

Never before in the history of the world 
as there been such need for sanity and 
in the conduct of individuals and 

nations. Never before have the allure- 
its of Mammon been so enticing. Never 
efore have men the world over been quite 
so obsessed with a belief in material power. 

\Vith their new-found freedom men have 

‘ten become intoxicated with a belief in 
their own individual power and worth and 

ave come to seorn the rights of society. 

Never before in the history of the world 
as there been such need of cooperation 
| coherence of groups, societies and na- 
ns. All Europe is a voleano ready to 
burst forth in another cataclysm. India is 
rebellion, Russia is building up a great 
standing army. China is in the throes of 
horrible, devastating internal death 
struggle and has been reduced in popula- 
tion by a hundred million in the last few 
Never before in the history of the 
world have such colossal armies and navies 
been in formation as at this very moment. 

What are the greatest needs in the world 
Not roads and bridges, not trans- 
iortation, not means of communication, not 

Not even physical health 
Not plough-shares or fac- 
tories or automobiles or even aeroplanes. 


palance 


ecades. 


-day ? 


food and shelter. 
and sanitation. 


important as are these products of the 
mine, the farm, the factory, of science and 
invention, something far more important is 
demanded. 

abundant, 
science has so successfully unlocked the 
secrets of the earth, the air and the atoms 


Creature comforts are s80 
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the 
world could enjoy the greatest physical 
that 
everybody should!\ But with all these op- 


composing them, that everybody in 


comforts—if—if everybody willed 
portunities within our grasp H. G. Wells 
has said that civilization is a race between 
edueation and catastrophe. What did he 
mean? Simply that the mind of humanity 
is being so directed that science slowly 
evolved by man is used in fieree competi- 
tion by each half of humanity in the at- 
tempt to exterminate the other half. In- 
assistanee ; 


stead of and 


obstacles, theft, perversion of the laws are 


encouragement 


used to thwart justice. 4 Even all the force 
of a pent-up Dante’s Inferno are concen- 
trated in the diabolical bombs, poison gas 
and other enginery of modern warfare. 
Twenty million keen-eyed, strong-limbed, 
buoyant youths in four short years saeri- 
ficed on the All 
Europe to-day is a seething cauldron ready 
The 


Orient is threatened with decimation, not 


altar of Mammon! 


to engulf two seore million more. 


by starvation, but by the bayonet thrust in 
the hands of assassin brothers, of kindred 
blood but mad with jealous hatreds. 

What kind of education did Mr. Wells 
More 
Hardly, when science is used to invent ten- 


mean ? science, more inventions? 
fold swifter means of forceful subjugation. 
More knowl- 
Not 


all the knowledge of these is used but to 


coercion and extermination.\ 
edge of trade and commerce? when 
whet the greedy appetites of unscrupulous 
plutocrats who grind down the _ helpless 
men and women that turn the wheels of 
industry and keep moving the marts of 
commerce.\ Even the innocent children are 
still employed in the dwarfing, deadening 
factories, their lives ebbing away; sacri- 
ficed to fill the coffers of unfeeling molochs. 

India’s starving millions are not wasting 
away because of lack of training for work. 
That, they could easily secure if permitted. 
The real causes are political oppression 
which stifles all incentive to labor, the toll 
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HO? 


Who exXplol a fettered 


exacted by those 


nation ; ave-old superstitions and 


ignorance which have perpetuated insani- 
tation and filth and have debased the mil- 
t benighted country. 


ilinge masses are not without 


POSSeSS it to an 


many un- 


eanny degree. They are not without dill- 
gence; the hobo unwilling to work is prae- 


The 


labor is not 


unknown them. real 


that 


tically among 
their grinding 
Those 


fortunate, largely in other lands, fill their 


Calise 1S 


recompensed. more economically 


coffers with the unearned profits on goods 
produced by Chinese skill and science. | 
need but mention silk and opium to econ- 
vince. 

It is not lack of skill or the will to work 
that the 
degradation of the sweat-shop districts of 


explains squalor, disease and 
our metropolitan centers, nor the pallid 
faces and pithless arms of the children of 
factories; nor the forlorn ap- 


the cotton 


pearance of our mining districts and the 
often sullen, rebellious population of the 
steel mills and the denizens of the stock- 
yard districts. (We are told that ‘‘white 
slavery is recruited from girls who cannot 
earn living wages in the knitting works,”’ 
in some of our great department stores and 
in multitudes of faetories. 

This recital is not intended to produce 
class antagonisms, but merely to show the 
paramount problem if the world is to be 
made safe for democracy. The oppression 
is ofttimes unintended and but reflects age- 
long tradition’s sway. The unfortunates 
also frequently remain oppressed simply 
ambition has never 
Only the de- 


the voice of 


stirred them to achievement. 


because 


velopment of the chivalrous instinct on the 
part of the strong to succor the weak and 
the will on the part of the weak to become 
strong and helpful can ever save a strug- 
gling, battling world from complete de- 
struction. Democracy means not merely 
rights and privileges but duties and obli- 


gations as well. 
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t what the world needs are new attitudes 


new sympathies, new friendships, new 
understandings of the integral part whic} 
each one plays in the weal or woe of 
ilization. 

The way was pointed out nearly twenty 
centuries ago, but the lesson is vet but half 
learned. There is also danger that, like the 
newly rich who can not survive prosperity, 
we may become intoxicated with the appar- 
ent suecess of our experiment in civiliza- 
tion just begun and dash our chariot upon 
the rocks of destruction. We may see only 
the alluring signboards of rights, privi- 
leges, personal gain and luxury, and be 
blinded to the beckonings of duty, obliga- 
tion and social amelioration which we must 
likewise follow if we would drive to safety 
and ultimate satisfaction. 
| This lengthy statement is made to drive 
home, if possible, the tremendous need for 
some new objectives in education—eduea- 
tion for character and _ citizenship—and 
these are largely matters of attitude. 

On a Day 
identical 


Memorial President 
Hoover, standing on the 


where Lincoln delivered the immortal Get- 


recent 
Spot 


he 


tysburg speech, said, ‘‘The things of t 
spirit alone persist. It is in that field that 
the Nation makes its lasting progress. To 
cherish religious faith and the tolerance of 
all faiths; to reflect into every aspect of 
publie life the spirit of charity, the prac- 
tise of forbearance and the restraint of 
passion while reason seeks the way; to face 
with courage and confident expectation the 
task set before us, these are the true glory 
for this nation. They will lead us to a life 
more abounding, richer in _ satisfactions, 
more enduring in its achievements, more 
precious in its bequests to our children—a 
life not merely of conflict, but filled with 
the joy of creative action.’’ 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
standing pioneer of the New Deal, pleads 
for social justice whereby men may live and 
work together in a world in which mutual 
welfare rather than individual gain shall 


out- 











the watchword and the rule of a New 
Day. 

Well might we all take 
Lincoln in that prophetic 
is for us, the living, to be 

licated the 
hich they who fought here have SO nobly 
vivaneed. It 
edicated to the great task remaining be- 


unto ourselves 
e words of 
iddress: ‘‘It 
here to 


unfinished work 


is rather for us here to be 


» us—that from these honored dead we 
devotion—that we 

that these dead shall 
have died in vain—that this nation, under 


ke inereased here 


chly resolve not 
(;od, shall have a new birth of freedom and 
that this government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.”’ 

We believe and expect that students nur- 
tured in institutions founded upon Chris- 
tian principles will develop attitudes of 
honesty, integrity, fairness and good will; 
that they will strive to promote happiness 
and prosperity; that if they become lead- 
rs of the youth no action will tarnish their 
eood name; if they enter the great profes- 
sions they will be examples of the highest 
ethies; if they engage in commerce or 
trade, fair dealing shall be their guide; if 
public life shall eall them, publie welfare 
shall submerge all personal ambition or 
In whatever capacity, be it 
the humblest and most obseure, or the most 


emolument. 


exalted in the gift of nations, their lives 
should be characterized by purity of mo- 
tive, honesty, unselfishness, toleration, gen- 
erosity and devoted service. 

The type of problem which education 
should face is suggested by an article in the 
February American Magazine, entitled ‘‘ A 
Man His Mind.’’ This 
youth, signing himself ‘‘J. W.,’’ purport- 


Young Speaks 
ing to be eighteen vears of age, asks for a 
single practical reason why he should be 
honest. He plans to be a lawyer, but says 
He 
says his father and mother have been hon- 
est, “‘but 


only dishonest lawyers can succeed. 


failures they have 


what 


see 
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’/ On the other hand there is ‘‘Mr. 
J., who used to keep a store in the same 
bloek with Dad. 
tired. 
fine clothes, and fine cars. 
He tells how Mr. J. 
dishonest practises. 


been.’ 


He is rich now, and re 
He and his family have servants, 
They travel.’ 
got ahead by shrewd, 


He says: 


This life 
IT want 

And 
I’d like to buy some comforts and pleasures for 
Dad and Mother, too. Furt 


make 


Mr. Editor, I 
is all I’m sure of and 


want to money. 
I want to enjoy it. 


money to spend for comforts and pleasures. 


hermore, I don’t want 


to be old and stiff before I have n oney to spend. 
That’s where dishonesty really comes in. I think 
I can make money quicker. . . . I’ve watched un 


til I know 
Anybody can do it... . It 


how to be a respected crook, and it’s 


simple. looks to me 
as if it doesn’t make much difference whether you 
because people don’t seem 


Neither do they care about 


are honest or dishonest, 
to care about honesty. 
dishonesty unless they consciously suffer by it. 

So one good reason, please, Mr. Editor, why an 
ambitious young man should be honest. It’s got 


to be a real, practical reason, too. And don’t talk 


to me about great men having been honest. I 
don’t want to be great. I want to be comfort 


able. 


If this youth’s attitude is representa- 
tive, the very foundations of civilization 
are undermined and only a complete re- 
vamping of education can forefend against 
its complete collapse. To accomplish this 
the church colleges must assume the lead- 
ership. 

In this unique work committed to you no 
phase is more important than the training 
of teachers; in fact, I believe it is the most 
outstanding function of the church college 
to-day. You are not only to interpret edu- 
eation to all your students, but a goodly 
percentage of them are to go out and carry 
the message to countless others in the 
lower schools. 

In pioneer days it was the special work 
of the church college to train missionaries 
Now, they are still to 
missionaries, but 
The young heathen of to- 


day who need your ministrations are in our 


for foreign fields. 


not so mueh for 


train 
foreign fields. 
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They need not en- 


material 


own commonwealths 
things or in 


abundantly 


lightenment in 

They 
They need especial help in 
rights of man 


worldly ways. are 
sophisticated. 
understanding the common 
and in the inculeation of the plain homely 
virtues of honesty, truthfulness, tolerance, 
duty, justice and sincerity. 

lor 
qualities the demand is great and continu- 
ally More 


parents asking for leaders of their boys 


consecrated teachers with these 


increasing. and more are 
and girls, guides who can be trusted to in- 
‘till in their plastic minds not only scien- 
tifie truths, but principles of right living as 
well, 

There are many parents who do not at- 
tend any church yet who do not wish their 
sons and daughters guided by sophisticated 
and worldly-wise teachers who are cynical 
regarding every moral law and_ who 
openly sneer at all religion. 

There 


who may themselves smoke like a factory 


are many school board members 
chimney, but who do not wish their daugh- 
ters to be trained by a cigarette smoking 
flapper. 

Unique and noble is the work of the 
teacher of children if imbued with prinei- 
Webster 


realized the pivotal place in civilization 


ples of Christian living. Daniel 
occupied by the teacher and left us the fol- 
lowing gem: 

If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we 
work upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear 
temples, they will crumble into dust; but if we 


work upon immortal minds, if we imbue them with 
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principles, with the just fear of God and loy 
our fellow men, we engrave on those tablets s 
thing that will brighten all eternity. 


Arthur Guiterman has paid beautify! 
tribute in the following lines to one 
Hop 
illustrious pupil, 


America’s greatest teachers—Mark 
kins—and 


James A. Garfield : 


his equally 


Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log, 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 
Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 
And taught as an elder brother. 
I don’t eare what Mark Hopkins taught— 
If his Latin was small or his Greek was naught 
For the farmer boy he thought, thought he, 
All through lecture time and quiz, 
‘¢The kind of man I mean to be 
Is the kind of man Mark Hopkins is.’’ 


Theology, languages, medicine, law 
Are peacock feathers to deck a daw 
If the boys who come from your splendid s 
Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 
You may boast of your age and your ivied w 
Your great endowments, your marble halls, 
And all your modern features— 
Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach, 
The multifarious things you teach— 
But what about your teachers? 
Are they men who can stand in a father’s pla 
Who are paid, best paid, by the ardent face 
When boyhood gives, as boyhood can, 
Its love and faith to a fine true man? 


No printed word nor spoken plea 
Can teach young hearts what men should b 
Not all the books on all the shelves 
But what the teachers are themselves. 
For Education is Making Men: 
So is it now, so was it when 
Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And James Garfield sat on the other. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE NEW NATIONALISM IN MEXICO 


Tue Mexican Ministry of Interior has 
launched a general movement by governmental 
agencies to prevent further alleged defamations 
of Mexico, her people and her customs. As re- 
ported in the Herald-Tribune of New York, the 
Ministry of the Interior contemplates a bill to 
be introduced at the approaching session of Con- 


gress and designed to control the production and 
distribution of motion pictures which might in 
any way give offense to the Mexican people. It 
is understood that the new legislation will pro- 
vide ways and means for controlling, among 
other things, the operation of foreign motion 
picture firms in Mexico. The measure, it is be 
lieved, will provide for a plan resembling pre- 
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American codes for the Mexican motion 
ire industry to supervise its own produc- 
- with a view to preventing offenses against 
es, dignity or historic truth.” 

Aron Saenz, Governor of the Federal District 
ineludes Mexico City, has issued a state- 
lamenting “the decadence of Mexican ar- 

e and theatrical spectacles,” and intimating 
efforts will be made to create a fund for 
nationalistic 


enterprises that promote 


\lexican motion pictures. Governor Saenz, in 
aring that the great cities of the world have 
lit for some time to safeguard “the national 


it 


ect of the people’s artistic and spiritual ex- 
nee,’ expressed the government’s determina- 
to declare war against “the invasion of 
ngs foreign-ealled artistie without being so— 
ch are corrupting and weakening our public 
ste, though, in faet, it attained unquestionable 


nements.” He expressed the opinion that 


11 


can “collective psychology is being foreign- 
The motion picture, 


ed to an alarming degree. 
o and other amusement agencies are slowly 
eorously absorbing the distinetive soul of 

ra an 
(his foreign influence, Governor Saenz be- 
es, is leading to decadence of Mexican music 


architecture. “Neither snobbism nor chau- 


sm must be our rule, but general progress 
be admitted within our own culture and 
1 our geographic panorama.” 


PART-TIME SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

\ MONOGRAPH on part-time secondary schools 
s been recently issued by the National Survey 
Secondary Edueation. 

\fter inereasing steadily for a 
enrolment in 


number of 

s, continuation the 

tes deereased for the first time from 1928 to 

1). The total continuation school enrolment 
1930 was 310,000 in 282 schools. Between 

1920 and 1930, evening school attendance prac- 
‘ally doubled, and amounted to 1,000,000 stu- 
nts in 664 schools. 


} 


school 


19 


The monograph, prepared by Grayson N. 
Kefauver, Vietor H. Noll and C. Elwood Drake, 
onstitutes one of 28 special reports now in 
rocess of publication which will give complete 
‘indings of the three-year study. 

The survey was conducted under the auspices 
{ the Federal Office of Education, by authority 
Congress, with Dr. William John Cooper, 
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who was then United States Commissioner of 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos, 
professor of secondary edueation in the Uni 
The 


major burden of directing and handling the 


Edueation, as director. 
versity of Chicago, was associate director. 


survey was entrusted to Dr. Koos. 

Part-time continuation schools give four or 
more hours a week to students in the day time, 
while evening schools serve them late in the day 
or in the early evening. The objectives of the 
evening schools relate chiefly to vocational edu 
cation where these schools receive aid from the 
Federal Government. 

Approximately 70 per cent. of the eontinua- 
tion schools considered in the report are receiv- 
ing some aid from the Federal Government. 
These schools have larger enrolments than those 
which do not receive Federal aid. There is a 
great variety in the types of courses offered. 
For the 312 schools selected for the investiga- 
tion, there were reported 341 different subjects. 
Studies in the field of industrial arts and aea- 
demie subjects constitute the majority. Home 
economies, dress-making, English, typing and 
Thir- 
teen per cent. of the schools are making pro- 


woodwork are most commonly offered. 


vision for part-time cooperative training, about 
half of the time to be spent on the job itself 
and the other half in school pursuing subjects 
related to the job. About a third are housed 
in separate buildings in contrast to a fourth of 
About 
both types carry on their work in the high- 


those not federally aided. one half of 


school buildings. Thirty-five per cent. have a 


full-time principal compared with 23 per cent. 


of the latter group. Most class periods in the 


two types of schools are 60 minutes long. Many 
of the schools are making an effort to relate 
voeational training to the needs of the com 


munity. Some follow-up work is carried on 


after students are placed. However, most of 
the schools keep little data concerning their 
pupils. From the investigation of the charaec- 
teristies of the students, it was found that the 
median age of continuation pupils is 17. Ninety 
per cent. of the students had completed the 
eighth grade in the regular school, which is the 
most common dropping-out point. One third 
of the boys and two thirds of the girls dropped 
out after completing this grade. 

Slightly more than half the boys after leaving 
school entered either the transportation and 









SCHOO! 


ommunication field for their 


irst jobs, » girls entered 


' . ' ; 
he persona ry Nn , Hirst, and 


next went 
into 
and mechan 
tf a median wage 
average, 
* three 


he same field of 


THE LAS VEGAS CONFERENCE 
INDIAN EDUCATION 


States 


ON 


recently 


Indi: n s< rvice¢ 
five western 
Las Vegas, Nevada, 


purpose of considering important mat- 


represel tatives ol 


Indian 
the United 


he edueation of 


ta 


The most lnportant phas« ol development at 


the announcement 
r the eonference that the Johnson-O’Mal 
Bill, the Swing-Johnson Bill, had 


issed the national Congress. 


ie conterence grew out ot 


formerly 


A. briet summary of the topies discussed at 


as follows: 


1. The federal government and its responsibility 
for Indian education ; 
2. The definition of an adequate educational pro- 
gram for Indians; 


}. Interstate relationships in connection with cer- 


tain problems of Indian education. 


A brief 


schools and the federal Indian service, together 


review of the statement on publie 


with congressional measures affecting the In- 


dian, is presented as follows: 


1. The federal government, through its Indian 
service, is not attempting to saddle any additional 
burden upon the states or the Indians but rather to 
do a better job for the Indians (and also for the 


s) by combining available resources of the 


federal government and the states in the strengthen- 
ing of local facilities for education and community 
devel pment. 


2 Reduction and elimination of federal Indian 


boarding schools is an important step in this process 
not only because multiplication of these institutions 
has had unfortunate social and educational effects, 
but also beeause one of the chief reasons the federal 


rive adequate at- 


government has not been able to g 
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tention to local community work for Indians is ¢ 
the boarding schools have absorbed an overwlhy 
share of the financial resources available f 
cation. 

3. So far as possible the Federal government 


should be 


with the state educational authorities rather 


Indian education work dealing d 


with the local schools. It is reeognized however t 
diversity of conditions in the various states prol 
any standardized application of this princiy 
fast as the states develop needed types of ch 
for rural populations, including Indians, the 
service will cooperate with the state 
maintain separate facilities, provided of cours 
welfare of Indian children is safeguarded and 
ticipation of Indians in school and community 


assured. 


Two recent modifications in the regulations 


covering publie school tuition are as follows 


1. Payment of tuition for Indian children s] 
not be made for use by public school districts 
any obligations except those of the current year a1 
effect 


districts or counties. 


assurance to such must be given by scl 

2. The right is reserved to refuse or reduce tuiti 
payments for Indian children to any school district 
maintaining less than the highest state standards 
in respect to professional preparation of teachers 
school equipment and supplies, text and library 
books, construction and sanitation of buildings 


BARD COLLEGE OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

THE name of St. Stephen’s College, under 
graduate unit of Columbia University at 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., has been chang 
to Bard College in honor of John Bard, who 
founded the institution seventy-five years ago 
The new designation, according to a statement 
made by President Nicholas Murray Butler, is 
linked with the early history of Columbia U1 
Bard 


3ard, who was a member of the first 


versity, John having been related 
Samuel 
Faculty of Medicine, in King’s College, as ( 
lumbia was originally known, and who becani 
president of the College of Physicians and Su 
geons in 1811. 
at the Medical School, erected through a gilt 
Edward S. Harkness, is named in memory 0! 
Samuel Bard. 


With the approval of the Columbia ( 


3ard Hall, residence for men 


sity Council, a new educational program 


liberal arts and sciences “more closely adapt 












































? 









ividual needs and abilities of 
effect next fall. 


this program the Carnegie Corporation has 


young 


will go into To inaugu- 


a grant ol $10,000. 
Seven new members of the faculty w be 
ted and more selective entrance stand- 


be established. Professor Donald G. 

, otf Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
will continue as acting dean. Greater 
resources to enlarge edueational faeili- 
y adequate salaries to teachers will 


ew program, according to a statement 
yy Dean Tewksbury, will permit and en 
the student to build his own eurriculum 

| his own particular talents, needs, and 
shown at entrance and during th 

years of his college course. The materials 
curriculum will be arranged in five fields: 
| selences and mathematies; aneient and 
humanities; philosophy and religion; 
arts, musie and drama; social studies and 

tory. Three fundamental principles govern 


nian 
pial. 


First, the student’s approach to his 
e work should be made through the indi- 
abilities, interests and purposes which hi 
and demonstrated 


discovered during the 


rs of his previous educational experience. 
Second, these motivating elements in the life of 
individual should be the center around which 


e should proceed to build his own curriculum. 


d third, his college education, following the 


if expanding interest and enlarging pur- 


se, should culminate in a broad cultural out- 


lhrough changes in the charter of the college, 
ade recently by the Board of Trustees and 
nctioned by the New York Legislature, the 
ege becomes “Episcopal by tradition and in- 
luence rather than by control.” 
} 


The Church is 
represented on the Board of Trustees “by 


ppropriately elected representatives rather 


| by majority representation.” These repre 

tives will be charged under charter pro 
sion with the maintenance of the primary re- 
tradition of the college. While the 


rious 


preparation of young men for the ministry is 
to be retained as an integral and important 
part of the work of the college, it is proposed 


place emphasis upon the broader religious 
urposes of the institution. 
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FELLOWSHIPS IN THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
A GREATER number of large fellowships for 
Arts and 


Sciences at Harvard U liversity has been pro 


students in the Graduate School of 


\ ded 





by a 


regrouping of sm: 


funds. This is in aecordance with the plans of 


President Conant, announeed in his annual re 


port, that the number of large fellowships be 
increased, both in Harvard College and in the 
eraduate schools. 


Beginning with the aeademie year 1935-36, 


: } 


from the income ot the Austin 


School of 


$6,000 Kdward 


Kund 


Arts and 


will be used in the Graduate 
Sciences as a lump sum for Austin 
Fellowships of amounts varying from $400 to 
$1,200, and $14,400 from general funds will be 
used ina similar way. This will provide seven- 
teen fellowships of the maximum amount, if 
necessary, and more fellowships if the individ 
ual recipients require less than the maximum 
award. Graduates from other colleges will be 
equally eligible with those from Harvard Col 
lege, 
President Conant has frequently advaneed 
the idea that fellowship funds can be more 
wisely used if the awards are large enough to 
cover, When necessary, all normal expenses of a 
vear at Harvard. The graduate student, espe- 
cially, it is felt, needs to have his time entirely 
free for the pursuit of study and research. 
A part of the plan in connection with the new 
fellowships in the Graduate School is that the 
man who receives one of these fellowships and 
maintains a high record may be reappointed tor 
a second and a third year, and so be able to 
Presi 


dent Conant emphasizes the need for awarding 


study continuously for higher degrees. 
fellowships for more than one year to superior 
to 


A number of the new 


students, with certain safeguards prevent 
abuses of such a system. 
fellowships will be awarded to men for their 
first year of residence. 

President Conant’s first step in establishing 
large fellowships was the recent introduction ot 
half a dozen thousand-dollar fellowships tor 
entering freshmen from six Middle Western 
States—Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, W1is- 


consin and Minnesota. 














Os 


THE SECTION OF EDUCATION OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


IN WY 


SECTI ) 


of the American Association tor 


the Advancement of Science will hold its sum- 
} 3 


* meeting at the University of California on 


Vorning, June 19 


] day 
Relationships between Eye Structure and Reading 


Difficulties Peter L. Spencer, associate professor 
mont Colle 


ges, California. 
Achieve 


Oak 


lucation, Clare 
Visual Defects as Factors Influencing 
ment in Reading. L. P. Farris, principal of 


and High 


Experiments in 


School, California. 


the Improvement of Reading. 
Grace ky rnald, associate pre fessor of psych logy, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

Investigation of Reading Difficulties on the Col- 


Level William Mason 


issistant in psychology, Stanford University. 


Danner, Jr., research 


7 7 ay Afternoon, June 
Work of the American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science Committee on the Place of 
Science in Edueation. Otis W. Caldwell, chairman, 


Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers Col- 
ege, Columbia University, New York City. 

The Effect of Reading on Spelling in Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. Luther C. Gilbert, lecturer in 
education, University of California. 

Velma Wood, 
graduate student, University of California. 

Ability 
Education. 


Learning Difficulties in Arithmetic. 


in the Reading of 
Wynn E. 


graduate student, University of California. 


An Investigation of 
Experimental Literature in 


Olson, 
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Wednesday Morning, June 20 
The Harvard Growth Studies. Edward L 
assistant professor of education, Harvard U 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Questions Concerned with the Validity 
Age Concept. Hubert Armstrong, assistant 
tor of child welfare, Oakland, California. 

Certain Physical and Physiological Asp. 
Adolescent Development. Helen B. Pryor, res 
associate, Institute of Child Welfare, Univer 
California. 

Wednesday Afternoon, June 


Study of 


’ 
“lovd ( 


Teac} 


Elements in Leadership. 
well, instructor in education, State 
lege, Chico, California. 

Factors Related to Leadership on the High Sc! 
Level. Marion Brown, dean of girls, UW 
High School, Oakland. 

Social Educational 


and Adjustment of 


der-Age Students in a University. No 


associate professor of education, Universit 
California. 

Extent of Freedom and Responsibility Give: 
dents in Different Types of Schools. Grays N 
Kefauver, dean of the School of Education, St 
University. 

Thursday Morning, June 21 


Trun 
Kelley, professor of education, Harvard Unix 

The Factor of Interest in Guidance. 
Strong, professor of psychology, Stanford U1 


Application of Science to Guidance. 
Edward K 


sity. 

College Students of High Intelligence in a Py 
sonnel Program. C. Gilbert Wrenn, assistant regis 
trar and director of vocational guidance, Stanf 


University. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Harry Woopsurn CHASE will be installed 
formally as chancellor of New York University 
on the morning of June 8, at the one hundred 
and second convocation. Dr. Chase had been 
previously successively professor of psychology 
and president of the University of North Caro- 
lina and from 1930 until his election chancellor 
of New York University, president of the Uni- 
Dr. Chase 


Brown, who had been chan- 


versity of Illinois. succeeded Dr. 


Elmer Ellsworth 


cellor of the university since 1911. 


Tue American Association for Adult Eduea- 


ry 
t10n 


at its meeting in Washington, D. C., on 


May 23, elected Dr. Edward L. Thorndike 
Dr. Lewis A 
Wilson, assistant commissioner of educatio: 
New York, Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Dr. George F. 
Zook, Alain Locke, professor of philosop 
Howard College, and Maleolm G. Wyer, « 
of the School of Librarianship at the Un 


president for the ensuing year. 


sity of Denver, were elected vice-presidents 
Dr. Charles A. Beard, Dr. Harvey N. Davis, 
president of Stevens Institute, and Dr. W 
Neilson, president of Smith College, were re- 
elected. 


Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, president emer't 











Harvard University, will give an address on 
\Var and the League of Nations,” at the two 
lred and ninety-fifth commencement of the 
ersity. 
Dr. ALFRED SHERWOOD ROMER, professor of 
‘tebrate paleontology at the University of 
ago, has been elected professor of biology 
Harvard University. 
{PRED V. DE ForREST, research engineer, has 
appointed associate professor of mechani- 
engineering at the Massachusetts Institute 
lechnology. 

Dr. ALvIn JOHNSON, director of The New 
School for Social Research, has announced the 
ppointment of five additional members to the 
Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Science (the University in Exile), for the aca- 

mie year, 1934-1935. Those appointed are: 
Albert Salomon, professor at the Pedagogical 
Institute, Cologne; Hans Staudinger, economist 

formerly Secretary of State for Prussia; 

ich Hula, formerly leeturer on international 
at the University of Cologne and recipient 
three-year traveling fellowship of the 
Rockefeller Foundation; Alfred Kahler, for- 
rly director of the Bokhochschule Harris- 
feld in Sehleswig-Holstein, and Fritz Leh- 
nn, specialist in banking and business eco- 
omies. More than fifty leeture and seminar 
courses will be given by the Graduate Faculty 
during the coming academic year. All the origi- 
nal members of the faeulty will continue their 
ork except Professor Hermann Kantorowicz, 
who will go to the London School of Eeonomies. 


Dr. JAMES Henry Breastep, director of the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
was awarded on May 26 the fine arts medal by 
the American Institute of Architects for “dis- 
tinguished achievement in adding to the world’s 
knowledge in the fine arts, and in particular 
for his work in archeology in Egypt over a 
ong period, for his “sympathetic understanding 
of human relationships and for his particular 
appreciation of arts of a great period.” Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was among those elected to honorary 
membership in the institute. 

Dr. Cart E, SEASHORE, professor of psychol- 
ogy and dean of the graduate college at the 
University of Iowa, was honored for the seventh 
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time on May 22 with an annual commemorative 
concert given in recognition of his contributions 
to the study of music. Dr. Seashore plans to 
retire as dean of the Graduate College in 1935. 
He asked to be relieved of administrative work 
this spring in order to devote more time to 
research, but was persuaded to continue the 
deanship for another year. Dr. Seashore, who 
has been connected with the university since 
1897, has been head of the department of psy 
chology since 1927 and has served as dean tor 
twenty-six years. 

THE completion of fifty years continuous ser- 
vice by Dr. William Shaffer Hall as professor 
of mathematics at Lafayette College was cele- 
brated on May 28. When Professor Hall began 
teaching at Lafayette the faculty numbered 
twenty and the student body, 250. In the 
eighties Professor Hall had charge of three 
departments—mining engineering, graphics and 
technical mathematics. He did most of the 
teaching in each department. To-day fourteen 
men are needed for this work. 


1 


C. G. MontTeEFIORE resigned on May 15 the 
presidency of University College, Southamp 
ton, England. For about 27 years he has been 
associated with the council of the college. He 
heeame vice-president in 1908, and president in 
1913. Lord Mottistone, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, was elected president, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Montefiore as vice-president was 
ratified. 

From Mexico City comes the announcement 
that Dr. Narciso Bassol, Minister of Eduea- 
tion, has resigned. As reported in the New 
York Herald-Tribune Dr. Bassol’s resignation 
follows a long-standing controversy between the 
Church and the State, the latter, under the 
presideney of Abelardo Rodriguez, sponsoring 
what the president has referred to as “the 
spiritual liberation of our nation.” Dr. Bassol 
in his letter of resignation placed direct blame 
for educational disturbances upon the Mexican 
clergy and affiliated organizations. 


THE Rev. Dr. Henry SLOANE COFFIN, presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, sailed on 
May 26 for England, to receive the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from St. Andrew’s University 
in Seotland. Amherst College conferred upon 
Dr. Coffin the same degree in 1927. 
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He Association of Colleges and Universities 
+ . + rt + 1] , 
uuthwest has elected the Lollow- 


officers for the vear 1934-1935: Dr. James 


Jaq p of Seripps College, pre sident ; 
Dr. Robert A. Millikan, California Institute of 
rechnolo rv, J t vice-president ; Dr. Kmory S. 
Bogardus, University of Southern California, 
dvi } ident; Charles T. Fitts, Pomona 

{ | j Pe? ‘7 7 
I) R. Pe i secretary of e National 
Couneil of the Young Men’s Christian Associa 
e 1907, will become head of the Bible 


lepartment at Mount Hermon School at North- 
in September. He will 
he associated with he Bible department of 
Northfield Seminary and the Northfield Summer 


( onlerences 


Dr. MarGarer Krety, principal of the 


Brida port Normal School, has been elected to 

the Board of Trustees of Teachers College, 

Columbia University, as representative of the 
en members of the Alumni Association. 


PROFESSOR GAIL DENSMORE, of the University 
of Michigan, will conduct a new course in radio 
announcing in the autumn. The course will in- 
clude studio management, the building of origi- 
nal programs and instruction in seript writing 


and diction 


Proressor JuLius TANDLER, of the University 
of Vienna, will arrive in New York on June 14 
to deliver two lectures on anatomy at the New 
York University School of Medicine. Profes- 
sor Tandler was formerly a socialist city coun- 
cilor of Vienna, and upon his return to Vienna 
from China after the civil warfare last Febru- 
ary, was arrested, but was later released, and 


retired on pension. 


Dr. Soromon LerscHetz, Fine professor of 
mathematies at Prineeton University, has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the government of 
Soviet Russia to represent the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton, at the International 
Mathematical Conference to be held at Moscow 


in June and July. 


LEAVES of absence at Columbia University 
have been granted as follows for the academic 
year 1934-35: Crawford F. Failey, assistant 


professor of biological chemistry; Edward M. 


Earle, associate professor of history; Walter 
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B. Pitkin, professor of journalism; David Sned 
den, professor of education, and Richard Pp 
McKeon, assistant professor of philosophy 
For the spring session, 1935, Otis W. Caldwe] 
director of the Institute of School Experimen- 
tation and professor of education, and Jy 
Goebel, prolessor of law. The following p 
motions have been made: Mabel Carney, pr 
fessor of education; Gerald 8. Craig, asso 
professor of natural sciences; Erling M. Huw 
associate prolessor of history ; Helen K. Ju 
Bond, associate professor of household 
Clarence Linton, associate professor OL edue; 
tion; Elizabeth D. MeDowell, associate pr 
sor ot speech ; Lois Coffey Mossman, assox 
professor of education; Sarah M. Sturtevant 
professor of education; Pereival M. Symon 
professor of education; Mary DeGarmo Bry 
assistant professor of household arts; Frank \\ 
Cyr, assistant professor of education, and W 


liam R. Odell, assistant professor of eduecatior 


Dean JAMES B. Trant, of the College of 
Commerce of the Louisiana State University, 
has been selected as a member of a southern 
committee, appointed by the Southwestern 
Social Science Association, to carry on rese 
in the social sciences. The committee is to be 
made up of two groups, one representing the 
states east of the Mississippi and the other those 
west of the Mississippi. Other members in t 
southwestern group in addition to Dean Tran 
are Professor C. O. Brannen, University 
Arkansas; Professor Raymond D. Thomas 
Oklahoma A. & M. College; Professor S. D 
Myres, Southern Methodist University; Profes- 
sor Frank Carney, Baylor University, and Pro 
fessor J. J. Rhyne, University of Oklahoma. 

THE new staff of the Modern Language Jour- 
nal, published by the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers, was announced in 
the May issue as follows: Managing editor, 
Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washing- 
ton University; assistant managing editors: 
Professor John Van Horne, Italian, Univer 
sity of Illinois; Professor Josef Wiehr, Ger- 
man, Smith College; Professor Benjamin M 
Woodbridge, French, Reed College; Professor 
Wilfred A. Beardsley, Spanish, Goucher Col- 
lege; Professor James B. Tharp, experimenta- 
tion and methodological research, Schoo! ot 
Edueation, Ohio State University; Professor 














Grace P. Young, bibliography, Indiana Uni- 
rsitv. The new business manager is George 
\. H. Shield, of Los Angeles, Calif. The ap- 
ointment of an editorial advisory board, con- 
isting of all former managing editors of the 
Journal. has been announced as follows: Pro- 
ssor E. W. Bagster-Collins, Columbia Univer- 
sity: Professor Algernon Coleman, University 
f Chieago; Professor J. P. Wickersham Craw- 
ord, University of Pennsylvania; Professor 
Bayard Q. Morgan, Stanford University, and 
Dr. Charles H. Holzwarth, principal of the 
West High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


ProressorR GEORGE Byron Roorsacu, profes- 
sor of foreign trade in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration since 1919, 
and special adviser to the State Department on 
foreign trade, died on May 23, at the age of 
fifty-six years. From 1909 to 1914 Dr. Roor- 
hach served as instructor of geography at the 
University of Pennsylvania. His services as a 
covernment expert began in 1918. 


Miss ANNA Frances Wuitmore, founder 
ind for forty-seven years principal of the New- 
ark, N. J., Seminary for Girls, died on May 22. 
She was eighty-three years old. Miss Whitmore 
founded the Newark Seminary in 1881 and con- 
tinued as its principal until her retirement in 


1928 


PROFESSOR JAMES YOUNG SIMPSON, who oc- 
eupied the chair of natural science of New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, since 1904, and was lecturer at 
the Sehool of Theology in Edinburgh since 
1919, died on May 20, at the age of sixty years. 
Professor Simpson was Terry Lecturer at Yale 
in 1929. 


THe corner-stone of the Mary Harkness 
House, presented to the Connecticut College for 
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Women by Mrs. Edward Harkness, of New 
York, was laid on May 26. The new dormitory 
will be built of granite and limestone in simple 
classie design similar to the other buildings on 
the campus. It will house seventy-five stu 
dents. 

THe Third Pan-Pacifie Women’s Conference 
will be held in Honolulu, beginning on August 
6 or 8 and continuing until August 22. Repre 
sentatives to the conference, it is expected, will 
come from Canada, the Fiji Islands, Australia, 
Japan and China. At present membership in 
the Pan-Pacifie Women’s Association includes 
thirteen charter member countries. The organi- 
zation was established in 1930 as a result of the 
deliberations of the first and second Pan-Pacifie 
Women’s Conferences held in Honoiulu in 1928 
and 1930 under the auspices of the Pan-Pacifie 
Union. The forthcoming meeting was _ sched- 
uled for 1933, but economic conditions through- 
out the world made it necessary to postpone the 
sessions until the current year. The organiza- 
tion sponsors an international council composed 
of representatives of Australia, Canada, China, 
the Fiji Islands, Hawaii, Japan, Korea, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, American Samoa, 
United States and England. The headquarters 
are at the Pan-Pacifie Club, Honolulu. 


THE General Education Board has granted to 
Mount Holyoke College a sum not to exceed 
$375,000 for the extension of the Williston Me- 
morial Library. This sum will represent seventy 
per cent. of the cost of the enlargement and re- 
construction of the library and will be deeded to 
the college on condition that it furnish the re- 
maining thirty per cent., and that the total cost 
of the reconstruction be limited to $550,000. 
The college already has on hand $67,000 to 
meet the first of the foregoing conditions. 


DISCUSSION 


STATEMENT CONCERNING THE RE- 
PORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THE 
INVESTIGATION OF HISTORY AND 
THE OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES OF 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Tue following statement covers in general my 
reasons for not signing the report on “Conclu- 


sions and Recommendations” of the Commission 
on the Investigation of History and Other 
Social Studies of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

On the one hand, in my judgment, the report 
is destructively critical of current educational 


practises which the commission did not ade- 
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quately investigate and dispassionately ap- white pupils, to read the galley proof of 





praise; on the other hand, the report does not final volume and give me a memorandum sho 





present a reasonable definite, constructive pro- ing the specific suggestions that have been ma, 





eram for the improvement of instruction in the in the volume for the improvement of instry 






social studies, which program, in my judgment, — tion in the social studies which could be follo 









should have been the main feature of the report. in the publie schools of Washington. I also 

The final volume on “Conclusions and Recom- asked Mr. Jones to give me a brief statement 
mendations,” in my judgment, does serious in- of his opinion of the report. 
justice to the seientifie movement of education The specifie recommendations taken fro) 
as deseribed in the chapter on “Tests and Test- volume of “Conclusions and Recommendations” ; 
ing.” This chapter is not based on any thor- of the commission by Mr. Jones cover less t j 





onghgoing investigation of testing in general or two typewritten pages. Even some of 





in the discussions recommendations of the commission do not 





on any conelusions reached 
of the commission. The vigorous protests made _ resent constructive helpful proposals of w! 






use can be made by supervisory officers in 





hy me and some of my colleagues against the 





public schools throughout the country. 
The following are quotations from Mr. Jones’ 





chapter have been to a large extent ignored in 


the final revision as published. Moreover, the 






analysis of the volume of “Conclusions and Re 


( 


chapter itself is not based on conclusions and 





ommendations” 





recommendations developed in the volume pre- 





pared by Messrs. Krey and Kelley and sched- 





About five years ago I talked with a member 
the Commission who deplored the chaos and lack 
uniformity in the social science field throughout tl 
the teacher and methods of teaching and teacher country. I told him that I was not so_pessi 






uled to be published by the commission. 







In my judgment the destructive criticism of 








training institutions is bound to arouse antago- istic. * * * * 
nism rather than to promote unity and improve- It seems to me that able scholars after five years’ 
ment in American edueation. study and five years of consultation with teachers 






The chapter on “Selection and Organization Should give us specific recommendations for 





program. Instead these scholars say the programs 
‘*should be made by competent teachers in th 
social sciences in consultation with able scholars.’’ 
i : This sort of thing will bring on the very chaos 
cluded a vital statement in specifie terms outlin- nich a member of the Commission thought existed 
ing subject-matter now being taught and the five years ago. A report of this kind glittering ii 
changes and improvements in subject-matter generalities will be of little use to the vast majority 
the commission thinks should be made. — of social science teachers in this country. 
The discussion The report is a sad disappointment to me. F 
two years I have withheld the printing of our social 
science courses (grades 7 to 12 inclusive) waiting 
for the report of the commission. I expected that 
set there would be definite recommendations. I will now 
leges and universities. give the manuscript for the courses to you about 
As a member of the commission and superin- June 15th and I might say that after studying 
tendent of schools, it was my hope that the final recommendations not one change will be made in tli 
volume would be the basis on which construetive manuscript for the course of study. The reading 
the manuscript has reassured me, however, in m) 
stand against ‘‘fusion’’ and in my plans to e 
phasize the study of international problems and to 
teach American history in its world setting. 





of Materials of Instruction” is a disappoint- 





ment. In my judgment it should have been 







the heart of the volume and should have in- 









which 





This the chapter does not do. 





, is so general that frequently one can not deter- 





mine whether the discussion has to do with 





elementary schools, the secondary schools, or eol- 










improvement of teaching the social studies 





might be based. In my judgment the report is 






inadequate in this respect. 
Recently I asked Mr. George J. Jones, head 








of the department of history and the social FRANK W. BALLol 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





studies in the junior and senior high schools for 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHI BETA 
KAPPA 


e challenge to Phi Beta Kappa given by 
George A. Coe in SCHOOL AND Society for 
.y 5 is somewhat veiled. If it is what I hope, 
- already being met; if what I fear, it must 
enored even at the risk of appearing droll 
senescent. 

Dr. Coe means that Phi Beta Kappa 
suid summon the colleges “to more rigorous 
larship, more inclusive appreciation of per- 
ity and the widest possible diffusion of cul- 
’ that challenge is already squarely faced. 
needed endowment is largely for this pur- 
Many chapters have revised their stand- 
rds and methods in this direction. Recom- 
endations of the Phi Beta Kappa Senate to 
the Eighteenth Triennial Council, which meets 
the University of Cincinnati on September 
(), 11 and 12, include proposals to raise stand- 
s, to emphasize the liberal or cultural motive 
education, and to encourage the use of other 
teria of scholarship than the accumulation 
course grades. The Phi Beta Kappa quar- 
magazine, The American Scholar, em- 
odies this liberal emphasis and seeks to diffuse 
‘culture’ as far as properly les within the 
society’s provinee. Even a cursory survey of 
e articles published in recent numbers will 
iow that Phi Beta Kappa is awake to the need 
‘more careful thinking in the realm of social 
il economie philosophy. 
lt is desirable, of course, that the scholar 


‘ 


should be “seientifie with respect to social fae- 
tors in his thinking”—or at least as scientifie as 
the subject matter permits; for after all, the 
huilding of a society like the development of a 
personality is perhaps as much an art as it 
s a science. “Scholarship graced and guided 
by breadth of culture” 
should have a good general understanding of 
the natural and social world in which they live. 
Phi Beta Kappa will continue to eneourage 


means that scholars 


scholars who work in the social and economic 
fields as she encourages scholars in other fields. 
It Dr. Coe means, however, that Phi Beta 
Kappa should summon college teachers to a 
choice of some more or less particular social 


‘oal or eeconomie theory, such as Socialism or 





Fascism, he too would seem, as he says is true 
of other scholars, to permit “scholarship to be- 
come automatically an adjunct of the social 
status quo,’ namely, a general uncritical de- 
mand for change, which seems to be the pres- 
ent status quo. It would be uncritical for Phi 
Beta Kappa to abandon its exclusive interest in 
the quality and method of mind which makes a 
student scholarly. The content of his scholar- 
ship is not the society’s concern. Scholarship 
as such ean hardly be ealled “good or bad, ac- 
cording to the degree of its economic realism 
and the direction of its economie ideals.” Schol- 
arship for its own sake, so-called, would seem 
to have even more justification than art for 
art’s sake. Without such, for example, Ein- 
stein would not have had at hand the indis- 
pensable non-Euclidean geometry. It would be 
contrary to the deeper and more permanent in- 
terests of society to tie scholarship to any par- 
tieular social philosophy or to any social 
philosophy at all, to say nothing of economie 
ideals. 

The charge of parasitism also seems to lack 
the realism demanded. Parasitism may, from 
another point of view, be cooperation. Is the 
scholar of this type any more parasitic than 
the artist? Has not untrammelled intellectual 
curiosity real social value in the long run? The 
status quo, present pressing human needs, must 
not lead us to sacrifice blindly the more perma- 
nent values. Phi Beta Kappa needs only to be 
careful, it seems to me, to hold true to its ideal 
—“There shall be no discrimination because of 
such characteristics as sex, race, color, residence, 
or religious, political, economie, or other belief.” 
The scholar must of all things be free. The 
scholar can recognize no summons, no proc 
lamation, and remain a scholar, whether he 
resides in Russia, Germany or America. His 
loyalty is to truth—ineluding, to be sure, the 
truth about slavery and economies, but also the 
truth about countless other realms of interest, 
some of them happily unconcerned with the 
abolition of slavery or other social evils, ex- 
cept perhaps ignorance and boredom. Phi Beta 
Kappa gives recognition to scholars. Phi Beta 
Kappa does not give recognition to economie 
and social philosophies. 


WituiaM ALLISON SHIMER 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATION IN THE PRISON 
WITHOUT WALLS 


[His paper presents the fundamental facts 


oO 
a specie project in education which is be- 


ing carried on at the Federal Penitentiary at 
MeNeil’s Island in the Washington. 


The data have been gathered from personal ob- 


state ol 


servation on the part of the writer, interviews 
with the supervisor of education and from pub- 
shed and unpublished reports of the institu- 

The school at MeNeil’s Island was started in 
1929 by certain inmates, who organized a group 
of men within their own cells for the purpose 
of evening study. Other inmates became inter- 
ested, and permission was granted by the war- 


den, Mr. 


more 


Finch R. Archer, to promote this work 


extensive basis. Accordingly, one 


an inmate, was designated to spend his 
time promoting the interest in eduea- 
tion and carrying on educational activities. No 
classes were organized. The instructor spent 
his time going from tier to tier and from cell 
to cell, giving such instruction as was possible 
instruction was 


under the cireumstances. Al] 


earried on through the bars. This experiment 
met with such a favorable response among the 
prisoners that two additional inmates were as- 
signed to this work. From this small beginning 
initiated by the inmates, with the cooperation 
of Warden Archer, the present school has de- 
veloped until it requires the services of a ¢i- 
vilian supervisor and ten full-time and ten part- 
time instructors on the teaching staff. These 


instruetors are all inmates of the institution. 

Professor J, Herbert Geoghegan, the super- 
visor, was chosen to take charge of the school 
1931. At the time of his 


selection for this position, Mr. Geoghegan was 


in the autumn of 
a member of the teaching staff of the depart- 
ment of sociology at the University of Wash- 
ington. He graduated from this university in 


1922 with a major in sociology, having been 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa in his junior year. 
In 1923 he received his master’s degree from 
the same university. Between the time of Mr. 


Geoghegan’s graduation from the university and 


his election to the teaching staff of the depa 
ment of sociology, his activities carried him jn} 
such related fields of social activity as: Pas 
toral work as a minister; organized st 
classes in railroad construction camps; 


classes among loggers and mill workers; stud 


for foreign-speaking groups in saw 


classes 
mills; educational work in army camps during 
the world war. He was elected in 1927 to the 
House of Representatives of the Washington 
Legislature, where he served on various com 
mittees dealing with edueational and so 
problems of the state. 

The first step in the procedure of the sc} 
is to determine the prisoner’s educational] status 
The manner in which this is done is indicated 
in a statement of the supervisor. “On 
twelfth day after his arrival at the penitentiary 
each prisoner is given the following educational! 
The Otis Arithmetic Reasoning Test, forn 
A; the New Standard Language Usage Test, 
form V, and the New Standard Reading Test, 
form W. 


Achievement Test both for the intermediate and 


tests: 


For special cases the new Stanford 
the higher grades is used.” These tests serve ti 
“locate” the man edueationally and to check o1 
his statements concerning his previous training 

After these tests have been completed and the 
prisoner's status has been at least temporaril 
defined, the general plan of the school systen 
at the penitentiary is explained to him by the 
supervisor of the school. He is presented wit! 
a catalogue of courses offered and is invited to 
While the facilities of th 


school are open to every inmate, no pressure is 


enroll as a student. 


brought to bear upon any person to compel him 
to participate in any part of its program. It is 
made clear to every man that no discrimination 
is to be shown against those who do not enrol! 
in the school, neither are there to be any spe- 
cial favors offered to those who do enroll. To 
quote Mr. Geoghegan, “The prisoners are given 
absolute liberty of choice in this matter.” 
The prisoners who choose to enroll are per- 
mitted to take any course or courses which the 
preliminary tests and other available informa- 
tion indicate they are qualified to pursue. Cer- 
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in restrictions, however, should be noted here. 
The offense for which a prisoner has been 
emmitted must be taken 
Should a particular type of training be such 


into consideration. 
as to make this person more adept in the per- 
formance of the act for which he is now “serv- 
ne time” he is excluded from that particular 
training. Implicit in this rule is, of course, 
re than merely the making of the prisoner 
It has 
n mind an attempt toward reorientation of the 


ore adept at his particular offense. 


eryson in a new social group. 

The courses range from the most elementary 
number-work to c¢aleulus; from simple sentence 
construction to short-story writing; from man- 
ial arts to psychology and philosophy. The 
ages of the inmates as of February, 1933, range 
from 17 to 71 years. The modal age is 31 years 
and represents 5.8 per cent. of the entire prison 
population at this time. 

Of still more significance is the wide range 
n the educational status of the prison popula- 
tion as determined by the methods described 
above. Of the prison population on the above 
date 5.6 per cent. were illiterate; 8.2 per cent. 
were of university grade; the remainder of the 
population was distributed between these two 
extremes. 

It must be borne in mind that the peniten- 
tiary is not primarily a school. Each prisoner 
must perform some type of work for eight 
hours each day and the school work is done in 
what might be termed spare-time, or after work 
and reereation have been provided for. To 
meet this situation there has been developed a 
system which represents a combination of the 
Oxford tutorial system and the home study 
method used by the extension departments of 
Under this system 
The 


a number of universities. 
is reduced to a 
teachers are, in reality, tutors. 

The student works on his assignments at his 
own rate of speed, the work being done in the 
evenings or other spare time while in his cell. 
The tutor makes the rounds of the cell blocks, 
going from cell to cell giving such instruction 
as the different students require. When a lesson 
assignment is completed by a student it is taken 
by the tutor and graded and returned to the stu- 
dent by the tutor, who, if the student wishes, re- 
views the assignment with him in order to clear 


work minimum. 


Ciass 
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TOD 
up points of error. This routine continues un- 
til the course has been completed. 

It should not be inferred from what has been 
said that 
Classes are held in the main dining-room four 


there is no classroom instruction. 
nights each week from 6:00 until 7: 15 o’elock. 
On other evenings the tutors visit the cell blocks 
in the manner previously described. 

The teaching staff is made up entirely of “in- 


, 


mates.” The supervisor is the only civilian 


employed. The instructors are chosen by the 
supervisor from the general prison population. 
All those chosen are men well qualified academi- 
eally for the pusition. In fact, most of them 
are experienced teachers, and all have had, in 
addition to their academic training, special ex- 
perience in the field in which they are teaching. 

A report of the school for the first calendar 
year of the administration under the present 
supervisor (December, 1931, to December, 1932) 
shows a remarkable interest for a sehool in 
which work is purely voluntary. During this 
year the number of students enrolled increased 
Of still 


more significance is the fact that the percen- 


from 360 to 653, or over 81 per cent. 


tage of the inmate population enrolled in the 
school increased from 39.47 per cent. to 69.32 


per cent. The number of courses for which 
these students were registered increased from 
653 to 1,164 or over 78 per cent. This report 
indicates that these students were not merely 


registered for courses, but were actually at 
work. The lesson reports completed and turned 
in for correction increased from 1,839 to 6,727, 
or 265 per cent. 

The comparative report for February, 1932, 
to February, 1933, emphasizes still more the 
growing participation of the inmates in the 
actual work of this school. This report indi 
cates that the lesson reports turned in for cor- 
rection increased 521 per cent. and an ever-in 
creasing number of men are availing themselves 
of the opportunity for personal interviews with 
the supervisor and members of the teaching 
staff. 

At this point we must turn to the considera 
tion of some factors that elude any statistical 
analysis or objective measurement, yet never- 
theless are very pertinent to the suecess of 
this venture. This factor is that undefined at 
titude existing between supervisor and student 
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body. It must be borne in mind that the work 
in the school is wholly optional on the part of 
each individual. No person is offered any re- 
muneration in the way of early parole consider- 
ation or other ulterior advantage as an induce- 
ment to membership. Even the advantages of 
“making good” when released from the institu- 
tion are not used as an argument to secure en- 
rolment. The steady growth in enrolment in 
the absence of any compulsion or suggestions 
of ulterior advantages to be gained seems to be 
indieative of the presence of “interest” which is 
held up before every class in the psychology 
of method as the summum bonum. This in- 
terest is secured not by artificial devices, many 
of which might be offered in a situation like 
this, but through an organization of the edu- 
cational program in accordance with the funda- 
mental interests and needs of these men. 

While the choice of classes remains with the 
individual, the director has arranged for an ad- 
student’s educa- 


visory system whereby each 


tional problems are made the subject of a con- 


SCIENCE AND INTELLECTUAL 
LIBERTY 


A LITTLE more than a year ago, a number of 


scientific workers and scholars formed them- 


selves into an Academie Assistanee Council 
with the intention of helping university teachers 
and investigators “who on grounds of religion, 
political opinion or race were unable to carry 
on their work in their own country.” The 
Council consists of forty-two members, repre- 
sentative of all British intellectual 


activity, and its first annual report, which has 


sides of 


just been issued, is a document worthy of ecare- 
ful study. Upon the Council’s records are the 
names of 1,202 scholars and scientific workers 
who have been displaced. Of these, rather more 
than a quarter, 389, have been permanently or 
temporarily—in the majority of instances only 
temporarily—enabled to continue their work, 
178 in the British Isles, 211 abroad. There re- 
main 813 so far unsuccoured. 

Although the Council does not confine its aid 


1 The Academic Assistance Council. Annual Re- 
port, Ist May, 1934. (London: c/o Royal Society, 
Burlington House, London, W.1.) 
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ference between the director and the studen: 
In the background of the program of the schoo 
is the conscious and deliberate effort to organize 


the best possible opportunity to make a satis- 
factory adjustment when he returns to Civilian 
life. 

The question may well be asked, “What \ 
be the result of this in the rehabilitation of the 
criminal?” The answer can not be more than 
a prophecy. This particular experiment has 
not been in operation for a sufficient length of 
time to justify any prediction of final results 
as to social rehabilitation of the men involved 
Our whole American philosophy of education 
demand at least 


would however, to 


hopeful anticipation of favorable results from 


seem, 


academic plane and accepted so enthusiastically 
by such a large percentage of the populatior 
of a penal institution. 

R. R. Martin 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 








to those of German origin, nearly all these dis 
intellectuals have come from, or stil! 
It might seem, then, that 


tressed 
suffer in, Germany. 
the Germany of to-day is not a very kindly soi! 
for the eultivation of science and scholarship. 
Prof. J. Stark, president of the Physikaliseh- 
Technische Reichsanstalt, Berlin, has, however, 
been at some pains to demonstrate both in our 
correspondence columns and also in a pamphlet 
entitled “Nationalsozialismus und  Wissen- 
schaft”? that, far from seeking to diminish 
scientific freedom, it is the mission of the 
National-Socialist Government to free German 
science from the influences which were stran- 
gling it. 

It is necessary first of all to realize the dis- 
tinction in the German political mind at the 
present time between Germanen and Juden. To 
Germanen has been vouchsafed the gift of see- 
ing things as they really are, with the result 
that practically all Naturwissenschaft is re- 
garded as the creation of the Nordie-German 
branch of the Aryan peoples. The Juden, on 
the other hand, are entirely centered on them- 


2 Zentralverlag der N.S.D.A.P. Miinchen, 1934. 
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ves, can not, or rather will not, see things as 
ey really are, and only respect facts which 
in be made subservient to their own ends. 
They are consequently quite incapable of mak- 
» any great discoveries in Naturwissenschaft. 
It is true that Heinrich Hertz made an impor- 
tant discovery, but then Hertz had a Germanic 
mother. We might also mention names, such 
those of Jakob Henle and Paul Ehrlich; 
vhether anatomy and immunology are not 
Naturwissenschaften at all, or the pedigrees of 
Henle and Ehrlich have been insufficiently seru- 
nized, we do not know. The result of the 
ral and intellectual limitations of the Juden 
has been, not only that they have devoted them- 
selves to unreal theorizing, but also that little 
Jewish eoteries have succeeded in strangling 
cenuine German science. One of these jiidische 
li issenschafter-Konzerne founded by Klein and 
llilbert no doubt discouraged that stern objec- 
tivity which should characterize Nordie-German 
athematies; another, controlled by Einstein 
and Sommerfeld, tampered with physics; a 
third, the Haber-Konzern, has strangled physi- 
What Konzern has suppressed 
Germanie biology is not disclosed. Anyhow, 
we are apparently led to the conclusion that, 
instead of discovering anything important, Ger- 


eal chemistry. 


many has been simply putting on the market 
dogmatie theories, such as Einstein’s theory of 
relativity. 

lt may be difficult for the English reader, re- 
calling the often painful elaboration of genuine 
Germanic humor, not to suppose that “Nation- 
alsozialismus und Wissenschaft” is a facetious 
essay, but the consequences of its acceptance in 
Germany are too plainly evident. No one ean 
suppose, however, that this kind of “reasoning” 
will be taken seriously long. Even the Commit- 
tee of Publie Safety was not wholly composed 
of Baréres: more temperate counsels will pre- 
vail in Germany in good time. Meanwhile, 
however, a good deal of “sand” is being thrown 
into the intellectual machinery of the world. 

One funetion of the Academie Assistance 
Council has been to enable serious workers to 
escape from an atmosphere of noise and trucu- 
lence and to continue their researches. The re- 
ports of what has already been done by grantees 
show the sueeess of the policy. One (a mathe- 
matician) “has finished an exceptional piece of 
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work which will make a considerable sensation 
when it appears and add greatly to his status.” 
Another (a physiologist) has done work which, 
the referee thinks, “may well be revolutionary.” 
Another (an art historian) “has been doing 
quite invaluable work”; and so the story goes 
on. 

These are the products of a single year’s work 
and of comparatively trifling expenditure. 
Were we only concerned for the credit of Great 
Britain and the enrichment of its intellectual 
life, we might almost pray that the present 
vogue in Germany would be long. It would be 
difficult indeed to invest capital at a more usuri- 
ous rate of interest—we are securing some of 
the best intellects in Europe, perhaps perma- 
nently. However, we all hope that the restraint 
of German intellectual activity will not con- 
tinue; but common prudence must warn us that, 
for some years to come, much of the burden of 
maintaining the intellectual life of Europe will 
have to be borne by us. The Academie Assis- 
tance Council estimates that £25,000 a year for 
the next two years will be necessary to enable 
it to continue and consolidate its work. In 
1931-32, according to the return of the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee, the expenditure in 
Great Britain on salaries (including payments 
for superannuation) of teaching staff in univer- 
sity institutions of Great Britain was £2,856,216. 
The annual sum required by the Academic As- 
sistance Council is less than one per cent of 
this. While it would be preposterous to suggest 
that the whole of the burden can be, or should 
be, borne by the academic staffs of British uni- 
versities, and reasonable to expect that enlight- 
ened men of wealth will contribute to this de- 
serving object, it does at least appear that the 
Council is not asking for a sum beyond the 
means of those who value science and scholar- 
ship to supply. 

We doubt whether an appeal more worthy of 
support than this has ever been made to the edu- 
cated public. We have the ordinary appeal to 
decent human sympathy which the story of op- 
pression makes, but beyond that is the appeal 
to our imagination. The individuals suffering 
at present will pass away and be forgotten: the 
revocation of academic freedom 
will no more be forgotten than the revocation 


of the Edict of Nantes.—Nature. 


in Germany 











AMERICAN GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


\IARKED changes have occurred in the relative 
schools ol 


past decade, 


standing of the leading graduate 


American universities during the 


t 


analysis of the judgments ot 


scholars 


outstanding 


The state 


ian two thousand 
just been made public. 


institutions have made rapid strides upward at 


the expense ol the older privately endowed in- 
tutions, Which held much higher rank ten and 
twenty-five vears ago. The special committee 


graduate instruction, which was appointed 
by the American Council on Edueation in 1932, 
has just made its report. The chairman was 
President R. M. Hughes, of Iowa State College, 
who made a comparable study in 1925. 


Metruop Usep By THE COMMITTEE 


In preparing a list of American graduate 
schools “offering adequate facility for work in 
the committee used the fol- 


A list of 50 fields of knowl- 


the various fields,” 
lowing procedure. 
edge in which it seemed possible to study gradu- 
ate work was prepared, although the report as 
finally made covered only 35 of these fields. A 
ist of the 50 fields was sent to the dean of the 
graduate school of every institution known to 
be offering work for the doctorate. The dean 
was requested to check the fields in which gradu- 
ate work for the doctorate was offered, to indi- 
cate the number of doctorates conferred during 
the last five years, and to submit a list of the 
graduate faculty in each field. From the re- 
ports of the deans, supplemented by study of 
catalogs, lists of institutions offering graduate 
work for the doctorate in each field were pre- 
pared, complete so far as the information at the 
disposal of the committee could make them. 
The secretary of the national learned society 
in each field was requested to provide a list of 
100 well-known scholars distributed, as far as 
possible, among the various special branches of 
the field. The lists of scholars seeured varied 
from 109 in psychology to 25 in eivil engineer- 
ing, but averaged over 88 for each of the 35 
departments studied. To each of these scholars 
was sent a list of all the institutions offering 


1R. M. Hughes, chairman, ‘‘ Report of the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Instruction,’’ The Educational 
Record, xv: 


192-234, April, 1934. 
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work for the doctorate in his field, With 
names of those composing their respective stati 
Kach scholar was requested to check those inst 
tutions which in his judgment had an adequat 
staff and equipment to prepare candidates 
the doctorate; and to star the departments 
the highest rank, roughly the highest 20 p 
cent. Replies were received from 2,018 ot 
3,090 men of whom this request was made, 0 
from over 65 per cent. The percentage ot 
plies varied from 85 per cent. of the mathen 


tieians and 84 per cent. of the civil engine: 
to 44 per cent. of the mechanical engine: 
The results of these judgments were summariz: 
by departments, and those institutions accor 

a star by the majority voting in each field wer 
placed in the starred group; those checked by 
majority of the judges, but failing of a majo: 
ity of stars, were placed in the group of thos 
adequately staffed and equipped. 

The report of over 40 pages contains for ea 
field the following information: Names of the 
judges, list of starred and adequate institutions, 
information concerning number of institutions 
offering work for the doctorate and number 
No summary, however, is 
It would seem 


doctorates conferred. 
made for institutions as a whole. 
that such a valuable body of material, represent 
ing the best judgment of more than two thou 
sand outstanding scholars in all the principa 
fields of graduate study, warrants further analy- 
It is the object of this pape: 


y 


to undertake such an analysis and to make sig 


sis and study. 


nificant comparisons with a similar study mad 
a decade earlier. 
INSTITUTIONS ADEQUATELY EQUIPPED 

In introducing each of the 35 lists of inst: 
tutions the committee uses the following phrase 
ology: “The jury named has, by a 
majority vote, approved the following institu- 
tions as adequately staffed and equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate in {Name of field), 
starring those which it considers most distin- 
A total of 62 different universities 
schools is represented in th 
various lists. The first 45, all those which were 
selected in three or more fields, are summarized 
in Table I.* 


2In the report of the committee, Harvard Uni 


above 


guished.” 


and_ technical 
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TABLE I 


appears from Table I that California and 
as HiGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS JUDGED TO BE 


‘ pS ave. tic ‘or firs ace . asis : . 
onsin are tied for first place on the basi ADEQUATELY STAFFED AND EQUIPPED FoR 
lequate staff and equipment, each being so WoRK FOR THE DOCTORATE IN 


, er , : eer , SPECIFIC FIELDS IN 193 
by a majority of the judges in 31 of the _SPsctric Freips nw 1994 


a 


fields of graduate study, but California is 


+ 
l 














Tr 
first place beeause it is “distinguished” 2 & 2 ae 
I = ae 
wre fields than Wisconsin. ae £28 = & 
> aa . . ; ; a ai 3 - 
venty of the group of 45 institutions are Institution = Sea = ¥ 
1 > ~ : ' = a i wm + 
iblicly controlled. The first 15 on the list (of SeOS wea BY -s < 
7 are publicly controlled) are judged to S83 c*¥a a @ 
" : ’ Aes AB2ka LP F 
equately staffed and equipped for the doe- ——-—— 
; ee 9m fala . University of California 3 21 l | 
rate in over half of the 35 fields studied. *University of Wisconsin 21 17 » | 
Four of these, Harvard, California, Chicago Harvard University 29 23  ] 
are . os Columbia University 28 2] 3 
} Columbia, are “distinguished” in over hal hy oe ‘ 
1 Columbia, a1 a listi gu h in ver half Cornell University 16 . @ 
the 35 fields. Twenty-eight institutions are *University of Michigan 2 14 6 8 
oe - > > * Y ; > se , : > ; ied od 
istinguished” in one or more fields, 19 of them University of Illinois = t i 11 
i University of Chicago 26 21 8 ) 
two or more fields. Yale University 26 16 9 7 
The column “unweighted rank” is determined *University of Minnesota 25 9 10 10 
: : ; Johns Hopkins University 24 12 1] 9 
the number of departments in which the : 
. : Stanford University 23 12 13 
stitutions are judged to be adequately staffed ee =e : 
J f y : ta _’? *Ohio State University 22 13 14 
iown in the first column. (Ties in this University of Pennsylva- 
nking are settled, where possible, by reference _nia .... . 21 9 4I4 If 
to {] 1 lu ) If, however, weights *University of Iowa 18 2 15 17 
to the second ¢coiumn. : 9 10WeVE By bi 1ts Princeton University 17 14 16 11 
ised (somewhat arbitrarily) by assigning a *University of Missouri 16 0 417 #19 
) ‘ 2 . . . ° . \" racta Tnivarecty > » 
eight of 2 to each field in which an institution Northwestern University 14 . 8 ot 
; ie ; ; : New York University 14 0 19 2 
judged distinguished and a weight of 1 to *Jowa State College 13 3 99 19 
ih field in which it is adequately equipped *University of Texas 12 1 21 23 
oe . . . Massachusetts Institute 
t not of oO Ss > » res Ss > "e)o r¢ emgeos = 
rt di tinguished, the result is the we ighte l of Technology 1 10 22 16 
rank as given in the last column. On this basis, cietauele ' 
Cpe ; F > California Institute of 
Harvard and California are tied for first place, Technology 11 7 23 18 
with Columbia third and Wisconsin fourth. On Bryn Mawr College 11 1 25 25 
: ‘ : *University of North Caro- 
the whole, however, little difference would re- rit ) 1] 1 of 95 
sult in relative ranks whichever method were Washington University 11 1 25 25 
_ . ° e e * os P Tuatwaret - o7 7 
ised. The 11 institutions in the upper quarter “Indiana University 10 -) ones 
é i aed Brown University 9 1 28 27 
the table would all remain in the upper +[University of Cincinnati 9 0 29 29 
quarter, Illinois making the greatest shift down- Duke University 8 0 30 30 
a a i ees University of Pittsburgh 8 0 30 30 
ae : *Pennsylvania State Col- 
ersity and Radcliffe College are treated as a unit ir men ania State Col * a 
1 all fields except three of those involving engi-  ,,, ree -. - d pee “alae 
i : ; University of Kansas r ) 32 32 
neering, since no staff members offer instruction ’ 
n Radcliffe College who are not also members of *University of Nebraska 6 0 34 35 
the faculty of Harvard University. This Harvard- *University of Washing- 
Radcliffe unit is reported as Harvard University ton 6 ) 34 35 
mly in the present analysis. Institutions judged *Purdue University 5 1 36 35 
to be adequately staffed and equipped in two fields Catholic University of 
were Boston University, the George Peabody Col- America 5 0 38 38 
ege for Teachers, the University of Arizona, the *Michigan State College 5 ) 38 38 
University of Oklahoma and the University of Western Reserve Univer- 
Oregon; those equipped in one field were American sity 5 0 38 38 
University, the Carnegie Instituté of Technology, Rutgers University 4 1 1) 38 
the Colorado School of Mines, Kansas State Col- *University of Virginia } 0. 4) 4 
lege, Ohio Wesleyan University, Rensselaer Poly- Clark University 3 I 2 4] 
technie Institute, the University of Colorado, the Rice Institute 3 0 44 44 
University of Maryland, the University of Notre Syracuse University 3 0 44 44 
. my ’ . . . 
Dame, the University of Rochester, Washington University of Southern 
State College and West Virginia University. The California 3 0 44 44 
mly one of this group of institutions which was §=——— a : aa = 
Starred was the University of Rochester. * Publicly controlled institutions. 
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ward from fourth to eleventh place and Chicago 
shifting upward from eighth to fifth place. 
Further down the list, Princeton would tie for 
eleventh place when ranked on a weighted basis, 
with 14 departments distinguished out of the 17 
rhe only other 


in which it is judged adequate. 


striking shifts would be of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology with its 10 out of 11 
departments judged as distinguished, and the 
California Institute of Technology, with 7 out 


of 11 of its departments similarly judged. 


CHANGES IN A DECADE 


1925, President Hughes, the 
chairman of the present committee, read a paper 
before the American Association of American 


Colleges, entitled “A Study of the Graduate 


In January, 


Schools of America.” The procedure which he 


used at that time was so similar to the com- 
mittee report now under consideration as to 
justify comparison of the two sets of results. 


To secure the 1925 data, from 40 to 60 leading 
college and university professors in each of 


twenty different departments of study were 
asked to rank the principal graduate schools 
ot the country in the order of their standing as 
most desirable places for graduate study in 
their respective departments. Replies were re- 
ceived trom about half of the men asked, vary- 


ing from sixteen in geography to forty-seven in 


psychology. The departments ranked were 
astronomy, botany, chemistry, classics, econom- 
ies, education, English, French, geography, 


German, political science, history, 


geology, 
mathematics, philosophy, physies, psychology, 
A total of 32 


universities were mentioned in one or more de- 


sociology, Spanish and zoology. 
partments. As in the present report, however, 
Hughes did not summarize in any 
whole. 
present 


President 
way the findings for institutions as a 
Such a the 
writer.’ 

It is interesting to note that the 16 leading 
institutions at that which 
ranked in at least 10 of the 20 departments 


summary was made by 


time, those were 
studied, were exactly the same institutions which 
Per- 


haps this may be taken as indirect evidence of 


occupy the first 16 positions in Table I. 


3 Walter Crosby Eells, ‘‘A Study of the Gradu- 
ate Schools of America,’’ SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
xxiii: 535-36, April 24, 1926 
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the comparability of the two studies. Tl}, 
order, however, shows some very interesting and 
significant changes. These are exhibited jy 


Table IT. 
TABLE II 


COMPARATIVE RANK OF 16 LEADING GRADUATE 
ScHOOLS IN 1925 AND IN 1934 


Institution 






*University of California 1 10 +9 
*University of Wisconsin 2 rf + 5 
Harvard University 3 2 ] 
Columbia University 4 3 - 
Cornell University 5 9 i 
*University of Michigan 6 8 2 
*University of Illinois 7 11 + 4 
University of Chicago 8 7 
Yale University 9 D 4 
*University of Minnesota. 10 13 3 
Johns Hopkins University 11 6 5 
Stanford University 12 14 
*Ohio State University 13. 15 2 
University of Pennsylva- 
nia 14 12 2 
*University of Iowa 15 16 +1 
Princeton University 16 4 12 





* Publicly supported institutions. 


The most striking and significant fact here 
indicated is the marked increase in rank of the 
publicly supported universities in compariso! 
with those on private foundations. Each of the 
seven publicly supported institutions on the list 
raised its rank in the short period of nine Years. 
The changes of California from tenth place to 
first, and of Wisconsin from seventh place to 
second are particularly striking for such a short 
On the other hand, seven of the 


n 


space of time. 
nine privately supported institutions lost 
rank. The only two to advance their positions 
were Cornell, by four places, and Stanford, by 
two places. Chicago, which held first place in 
the 1925 study, has dropped to eighth place; 
Princeton has dropped from fourth to six- 
teenth; Johns Hopkins has dropped from sixth 


to eleventh. In 1925 Chieago and Harvard 


















NE 2, 1934 


were practically tied for first place; in 1934 


California and Wisconsin have this distine- 
tion.t Is primacy in graduate work passing 
rapidly from the privately supported institu- 
ns to those publiely supported? 


lO 


ApEQUACY IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


In Table III are listed the 35 fields of study 
which were ineluded in the committee’s report, 
and information on the adequacy of the depart- 
ments offering work in these fields as judged 
by a majority of the more than two thousand 
eading specialists who cooperated in the study. 

Table III shows that although there is an 
average of over 32 institutions offering work 
for the doctorate in the different fields (varying 
from 7 in aeronautical engineering to 67 in 
hemistry), an average of less than 19 (or 58 
per cent.) of these were judged to be adequately 
staffed and equipped for the purpose, and an 
average of less than 7 were judged as really 
distinguished. The most significant information 
of Table III, however, is found in the last 
‘olumn, which gives the percentage of institu- 
tions in each field which were judged to be 
adequately staffed and equipped for the doctor- 
ate. It shows a variation from 42 per cent. of 
the institutions offering work in economics 
which are so equipped to the anomalous situa- 
tion of 120 per cent. in political science! In 
the latter field there were only 20 institutions 
reported as offering work for the doctorate, but 
the judges felt that there were 24 that were 
adequately equipped for it. 

The computations in the last column may be 
summarized as follows: In 6 of the fields in 
which American graduate schools are offering 
work for the doctorate, professional judges of 
these fields feel that less than half of the insti- 
tutions are adequately staffed and equipped for 
it; in 25 of the 35 fields they feel that less than 
two thirds of the institutions are adequately 

+It is interesting to compare these two rankings 
of American universities with one made by Cattell 
in 1910, based upon the number of the first thou- 
sand leading American men of science found in 
each. His first five in order were Harvard, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Johns Hopkins and Yale. His 
first ten included only three state universities, Wis- 
consin, Michigan and California, which ranked 
seventh, ninth and tenth, respectively. (See 
Science, n, 8., xxxii: 683, November 11, 1910.) 
This determination, however, was based entirely 


upon the sciences and so is not strictly comparable 
with the more comprehensive 1925 and 1934 studies. 
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TABLE III 
ADEQUACY OF AMERICAN GRADUATE SCHOOLS IN 35 
SPECIAL FIELDs, 1934 





BS c DZ 2,3 
2S 383 ef wes 
Field es §S6 Sa C8 
pe — n os] 3 Ss oo @ 
SBS, Bes sh Eb 
Ses Bod 2H SH 
Qwik BSY 22 528 
SAS Rea HD AAS 
Chemistry 67 37 16 56 
Education 61 30 10 49 
Zoology 59 3 11 53 
History : 55 26 8 47 
Economies 3 22 11 42 
Physies 52 25 12 48 
English 49 27 8 55 
Psychology 49 31 11 63 
Mathematics 48 26 7 54 
Botany 45 30 8 67 
Philosophy 45 24 7 53 
Sociology 44 24 5 55 
Geology 39 21 12 54 
Classies 38 23 9 60 
Romance languages 37 11 7 59 
sacteriology 37 17 9 46 
German 33 22 7 67 
Plant pathology 32 19 4 59 
Plant physiology 27 21 6 78 
Entomology 23 14 5 61 
Geneties 22 17 6 77 
Electrical engineering 22 13 3 59 
Political science 20 24 8 120 
Mining and metallur- 
gical engineering 19 1 3 74 
Civil engineering 19 15 3 79 
Chemical engineering 18 9 3 50 
Human nutrition 18 14 5 78 
Geography 18 9 4 50 
Mechanical engineer- 
ing 17 11 3 65 
Soil science 15 10 4 67 
Astronomy 14 8 5 57 
Anthropology 12 7 5 58 
Fine arts 11 6 3 55 
Animal nutrition 9 8 3 89 
Aeronautical engineer- 
ing 7 3 2 43 
Average 32.4 18.9 6.7 





equipped; in only 6 of the fields do they feel 
that over three fourths of the institutions are 
so equipped. 


AVERAGE DOCTORATES PER INSTITUTION 
A final significant analysis may be made by 
comparing the number of doctorates reported 
as conferred in the five-year period from 1928 
to 1932 with the number of institutions offering 
work for the doctorate. This is done in Table 
IV. 











TABLE IV 
lo! A AVERAGE DOCTORATES PER INSTITUTION 


FIELDS, 1928-1932 





Do ae 
I ‘ ( I .~ and 
S " tOS 

Chemistry 1.434 67 22 
Education 1,300 6] 2 
German 995 33 0 
English 603 49 12 
History 5Y9 55 11 
kx onomic 8 535 53 10 
Physies 183 52 9 
Psy holog 4153 $9 y 
Zoology 82 99 6 
Mathematies 329 $8 7 
Botany 274 15 6 
Philosophy 271 $5 6 
Romance languages 256 37 7 
Geology 25] 39 6 
Sociology 226 44 5 
Political science 10 () 10 
Bacterio ogy 154 oy | 4 
Classics 153 38 4 
Plant pathology 138 32 4 
Chemical engineering 133 18 7 
Human nutrition 103 18 6 
Entomology YY Zo 4 
Genetics 69 22 3 
Soil se1enese 63 15 4 
Geography 58 18 3 
Plant physiology 56 27 2 
Electrical engineering 55 22 3 
Animal nutrition 52 i) 6 
Mining and metallurgi 

cal engineering 41 19 2 
Astronomy 38 14 3 
Anthropology i] 12 3 
Fine arts 2] 1] 2 
Civil engineering ES 19 0.8 
Mechanical engineering 15 17 0.9 
Aeronautical engineering 0 7 0 


The leading fields for graduate study are seen 
to be chemistry, education, German, English 
The doctor- 
ates in these 5 fields alone during the 5 years 
under consideration were half of the total of 
Chief 
column of 


and history, in the order named. 


9.895 conferred. interest, however, at- 


taches to the last the table which 
shows the average doctorates per institution in 
the five-vear period. This varies from 30 in the 
relatively small number of institutions offering 
the doctorate in German to 0 in aeronautical 
engineering. By fields of study the average 


number of doctorates per institution is: Over 20 
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in 3 tields; from 10 to 19 in 4 fields; fr; 
9 in 12 fields; from 0 to 4 in 16 fields. 

On the basis of these figures the question y 
be raised whether the opportunities for work 
leading to the doctor’s degree are not far m 
numerous than necessary or desirable for bes 
remembered that 


results. It should be 


figures are averages only. Unquestionably 
number of doctorates is much greater than { 
average in the outstanding institutions; 
lows therefore that the number must be cory 
spondingly smaller than the average for ma 
of the others. It should be remembered, 
that these averages are for a five-year peri 
Each Table I\ 
should be divided by 5 to secure the annu: 
If this is done 


found that there are only 7 of the 35 fields 


entry in the last column of 


average per institution. 


which the annual average per institution is 
great as 2 doctorates. 

Should there, perhaps, be a greater conc 
tration of graduate work in a few centers, ev: 
more adequately staffed and equipped than 
the present time, rather than the inereasing dit 
fusion of such opportunities in a large numly 
of different 
can we adequately staff and equip without « 


centers? Do we really need 


cessive cost, 52 institutions for doctoral work 
physics or 49 in psychology with an averag 
annual output of less than two doctors each? 
Or ean we afford to staff and equip 44 instit 
tions for sociology, 38 for the classics or 37 { 
bacteriology with average annual outputs of 01 
Or 59 


doctor or less for each institution? 


zoology with an average annual output 
slightly over one doctor each? 

The report of the American Council’s ¢o1 
mittee on graduate instruction with its car 
fully compiled judgments of over two thousar 
specialists in the principal fields of graduat 
work is worthy of closer study than it maj 
receive because its findings, while presented 
extenso, are not summarized and analyzed so as 
to make some of their implications readily a} 
parent. The method used by the committee has 
its limitations, as the report itself is caretu 
point out, but until more valid measures 
excellence are devised, it is deserving of care! 
consideration by those eoneerned with the 
ministration of oug graduate schools. 

Water Crosspy Ee.s 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924- 


PEOPLE, PERFORMANCE AND PUBLICATIONS 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


Bravo, Cleveland!—One need not go very 


ily into the study of history to find that the 


{ edueation as a government function 


ac Us 


ed second to none when the Constitution 


s ado Along with everything that could 


pted. 
ctively be left to the states, it was omitted 
But Washington 
ally designated publie education as “of pri- 

importance.” Franklin, Adams, Jeffer- 
and Monroe gave it no less stress and Madi- 


+ 


the federal agreement. 


nsisted that “it is a certain and a vital de- 
sideratum.” The Continental Congress enacted 
schools should forever be eneouraged. Their 
tment by government in 1933-34 stretches 
preposterous thinness every conception of the 

. of primary importance, certain or vital or 

deratum or perpetual encouragement. 

Who keep tariffs in the class of things of pri 
Who hold 
tice to workers there? Who 
e certain and vital the need of government 


importance? Manufacturers. 


Labor unions. 
to transportation? Railway, shipping and 
{t investors. In my long life with teach- 
| have seen them change from almost com- 
te ignorance of their responsibility for keep- 
¢ the American idea of government support 
t education alive. I have seen fear and dislike 
s duty change to a healthy recognition of it 
d in some eases to an effective and formidable 
ce, Thirty years ago a small group of Cleve- 
ud teachers met such timidity in their eol- 
eagues that they abandoned an entirely justi- 
liable petition directed toward an improvement 
the condition of the schools. But, yesterday, 
e publie school workers in that seat of educa- 
nal disturbance published the declaration that 
lroads, banks, farmers and manufacturers are 
deep coneern to the federal government, but 
e publie school is the backbone of American 
vilization. 
The failure of railroads, farmers, banks and 


lanutacturers is a major catastrophe, they de- 
clared, but the collapse of schools is worse. 
There are no words to depict the hopelessness of 
our country, should this happen. 





In every recovery education is the last to get 
relief. The rise of prices, a recovery sign, euts 
down the living of teachers and that for them is 
the opposite of prosperity’s return, 

Accordingly, the 
laborers in the vineyard asked at the eleventh 


Cleveland public-school 
hour to be put into the scheme of federal aid. 

On that day, on a railroad train a member of 
the city government of that Ohio metropolis, a 
hoyhood friend of mine, remarked, “They ought 
not to do that.” 

“Why not, Tom?” 

“They’re playing polities.” 

“Not so, old dear, they’re trying to make poli 
ties work.” 

Whereupon I quoted large mouthfuls of our 
Allen Osear Hansen’s researches showing that 
the American schools were, by the most wonder- 
ful statesmen of history, set up expressly as a 
department of polities and consecrated thereto. 

Did you ever notice that the most violent 
critics of teachers for going into polities are 


politicians ? 


How do you compare with Jersey? They 
have just had a notable convention in Lakewood, 
New Jersey. I listened all 
designated members of the Ocean County Teach- 


one afternoon to 


ers Association give opinions as to what are the 
most needful things for us to do right now. 
These people had been organized into what they 
call a “panel.” It had held meetings and sifted 
out what it considered the most timely themes 
The result 
care in preparation by the speakers (no papers 
read), and a warmth of attention by the other 
contrast to 


for the county convention. was a 


were a refreshing 
After each presen- 


members that 
many educational meetings. 
tation, chunks of controversial dynamite were 
tossed at the speakers. Even the state inspector 


was treated to these missiles and, smiling, 


caught them with practised skill. 
most courteous assassination of some beloved old 
Somebody cornered with 


There was a 


educational traditions. 
a very pertinent question the genial Bair, super- 
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Lakewood schools. His answer 


eee | ‘ t school 
was ot a kind that would be true in most schools 


of the United States, .I think, but which a few 


vears hence Ww ould exeite wide eyed wonder. He 
aid, “For forty years I have been visiting 
classes in eivil government, Givies, problems ot 
democracy or Whatever name 1s used, and not 


once did I hear diseussion of any eivie question 


hat really concerns the community the school is 


Vurriage as a misdemeanor.—To those pro- 
fessors in teachers colleges and in university de- 
partments of education who are perplexed to 
find unploughed fields of research for Ph.D. 
candidates the status of married women as teach- 
ers is recommended. It offers profitable ex- 
ploration of history, psyehology, physiology, 
law and the statistics of suecess and failure in 
teaching. With the wealth of material that ean 
be gathered and coordinated, with the welter of 
repeated assertions founded on prejudice or 
faney, the question has been futilely debated in 
newspapers for, to my knowledge, more than 
forty years. It remains so misty that Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, invited to address the 
country-wide citizens conference at Ohio State 
University, made it a main theme of her speech. 
Who knows that France and other nations are 
wrong in their claim that marriage improves a 
woman’s teaching—and a man’s. Who ean de- 
fend the tremendous human waste in subjecting 
the rising generation to the ’prentice hands of 
young girls required by school board rules to 
leave as soon as they have learned better how 
to teach? What becomes of the respect for 
education if boards of edueation officially brand 
the mature woman school teacher with what no 
small number of Americans regard as a name of 
contempt? Who consistently believes that pub- 
lie schools are here to prevent husband and wife 
both from receiving pay? Here is something 


that needs research. 


Not shooting into the air—Many a time 
have guessing eritics alleged that the sehool- 
master never examines the target after shoot- 
ing. George Bowman, Stuart Courtis, R. C. 
Hall and Paul Rankin made one good denial 
in their appraisal scheme for National Educa- 
tion Association conventions. Their four-page 
enquiry of superintendent members of the asso- 





ciation is follow-up extraordinary. Did 
consult with teachers and board members t 
out anything they wished you to piek up? 
you prepare to take part in the diseus 
Rate each of the eleven features of the last 
vention on a scale of five grades of value. \\ 
features did you later diseuss with your « 


tional family? 


What changes were mack 
your schools as a result of the conver 
These are some of the pertinent points p 
into the skins of the members. A reminde; 
out a month before the next convention oug 
vet farther into the general realization 


conventions are. 


There is no capitalism.—Teachers unpaid, st 
tisticians reporting the number of families 
dire poverty as contrasted with the abundan 
of goods in America, may find the declaratio: 
of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler before the An 
ican Woman’s Association a good center for dis 
cussion by ecivies classes. There is no such thing 
as capitalism, insists Dr. Butler. It is a debat 
ing term adopted by Karl Marx. It is an a 
dent. The real controversy is between liber 
and compulsion—whether you will be free to 
or will be compelled to do. Fundamental! pri: 
ciples of American government are now, he sa 
everywhere derided and treated with criticis! 
and seorn. These criticisms, Dr. Butler sa 
can be answered only by ealm and reasoned 
gument and by efficient performance. 

This will lead you in your lessons in proble: 
of democracy to discuss the connection of e 
ity, justice and general welfare with Tea; 
Dome, tariff and investigators of the Hug 
Life Insurance Committee, the Walsh Utilities 
Committee and the Pecora disclosures of bank 
ing. 

What is the date of the dark ages?—Her 
an item to save until the history class is bus 
with the medieval period. Wilber Glenn Voliva. 
overseer of Zion Colony, Illinois, closed 1 
schools recently, carrying out his threat to crack 
down if his sehool-board candidates were no! 
elected. They were not. For the first time 
the history of Zion his three men were defeated 
An order was posted closing the schools. T! 
have an attendance of 1,300 children. Voliva’s 
theory that the world is flat is taught. T 
teachers have not been paid for a year. This !s 
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S paragraph distributed by the Associated 


nnecticut courtesy.—Danbury and its high- 
| principal, Roseoe Bassett, must be added 
se who know the etiquette of an educa- 


tional meeting. I saw group after group walk 
from the door and fill the front seats. When 
the speaker was introduced he had the entire 
audience as close to him as the seats permitted 


as if to say courtesy begets proximity. 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL MAELSTROM 
ETEEN men and women contribute to the 
vearbook! of the National Couneil for 
Social Studies. Some of them are half freed 
the ehrysalis state induced by academic 
tion and the requirements of college en- 
Some, like Messrs. Keohane and 
the laboratory schools of the University 
cago, would have us ponder whether the 


which the country has come may 
due in part to the fact that the generation 
n control has been obliged to struggle with 
oblems while having no understanding of mod- 
Most high-school graduates, remark 
two eontributors, are deficient in compre- 
m of their ecivie and economic surround- 
sand responsibilities. Collapse of economies, 
acy of polities, rapid change in social 
s, argue for a reorganization of eurricu- 
for a wide dissemination of social intelli- 
In the Chieago outline the methods of 
tical parties, patronage, the boss, pressure 
ups, abuses of democracy and attempted re- 
forms are stressed. 
lhe yearbook makes distinetly valuable read- 
All sorts will find kin- 
dred spirits among the contributors. 


r every teacher. 


the bewildered souls, the philosophers who cher- 
sh so many doubts regarding each new proposal 
the safety of teaching ancient history al- 


There are eourses of study, objectives and 
techniques of teaching as professed by many 
All through is the conviction that society 
sin mueh worse straits than ever before, that 
education must bestir itself. There is, says Pro- 
lessor Wilson, president of the Council, a mael- 
strom of proposals and counter proposals in the 


Let us rejoice. Out of such comes advance. 


‘ Howard E, Wilson, president and editor, ‘‘The 
cial Studies Curriculum. 
shing Company, Philadelphia. 


The MeKinley Pub- 





Consider what pertect agreement did for the 
study of Greek in the high schools. 


AN ENGROSSING ACCOUNT OF UNION 

THE college text on American government, by 
Professors Lien, Washington University, and 
Fainsod, Harvard,? is enriched by speeifie in- 
stanees of efforts of a changing country to in- 
terpret its ancient constitution to fit present 
needs. Developing its theme from four apt 
quotations from Penn, Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Wilson, the book proceeds through diseussions 
ot the population, national government, state, 
municipal and local control, popular sovereignty 
and world relations. A Constitution steeped in 
the philosophy of individual rights and framed 
in a belief that the government which governs 
least is the best has had to be adjusted to the 
needs of a growing people. This task with its 
consequent criticisms has fallen on the Supreme 
Court. Cheers and groans follow its decisions. 
The question is more and more seriously raised 
of completely abolishing the system of a judicial 
review and leaving the interpretation of the 
Constitution entirely to Congress and the Presi- 
dent. 

There is a superb chapter on popular sover- 
eignty and another on obstacles to successful 
democratie government. Apathy of the citizens, 
their ignorance, their feeling of the hopelessness 
of individuals to combat traditional abuses, their 
hope in a hero, delay the improvement of gov- 
ernment. The founders proposed education as 
a preventive of stagnation. Throughout the 
book the political obligations of the school are 
stressed. 

The people have the power. They must be in- 
structed in polities. All the people must be 
trained with a sufficient knowledge of the issues 
at stake to enable them to vote intelligently. 

2 Arnold J. Lien, Merle Fainsod, ‘‘ The American 


People and Their Government.’’ D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York. 629 pp. $3.25. 
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They must be imbued with a sense of personal 
responsibility for the way government is run. 
The democratic way of life is to take care that 
the avenue ol economie opportunity 1s kept 
open to all. The cardinal principles of the 
Declaration and the Constitution—equality in 
rights to lite, liberty and happiness, equal duties 
involving union, justice, tranquillity, defense, 
general welfare and changing the government- 
must be preserved unimpaired. With all its dis- 
appointments demoeratie government continues 
to make progress. It contains faith in the in- 
nate good will and eapacity of mankind and the 
promise of a happier life created by themselves 
for all people. It is this dream, this faith in the 
nobility of the common man which gives democ- 
racy a vitality that survives disillusionments. 

To keep this spirit alive, to forward means of 

ts realization, edueation was taken over by the 
republic from private or religious agencies. 

Civie education awakening the voter to his 
responsibilities is a duty inherent in a demo- 
eratie society. Every voter must be informed 
on political issues and the qualifications of ean- 
didates. The standards of a citizen are a prod- 
uct of the edueation and training he received. 
Citizenship is not a condition of only adults. 
Minors have their civie duties to perform. The 
schools must give them practise in community 
service. The ways of cooperative government 
should be practised by children in school. The 
teachers should entrust real problems to them 
and guide them in management. 

These quotations are selected from many such 
sprinkled through the pages. There is no sour 
criticism in any of the chapters and no patriotic 
slop-over. The whole treatise is flavored with 
reasoned optimism. Its style is lucid, engross- 


ing and eonvineing. It is a great work. 


SOCIOLOGY FOR HIGH SCHOOL 

THE discrimination shown by Professors 
Beach and Walker, of Stanford, in their selec- 
tion of social problems probably comes from an 
extended questioning as to what are the present 
vital issues and from an observant experience in 
holding the interest of young students.* Edu- 
cation, as is meet in a publie school, is given at- 
tention as obligated to aim at the general wel- 

3 Walter Greenwood Beach, Edward Everett 
Walker, ‘‘ American Social Problems.’’ Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, California. 


391 pp. $1.58. 





fare. It must lead the generation to observe t}, 
changes needtul and to cooperate in getting 
them made. School must train its benef 

so that they will think eritically and not beliey; 
merely because a statement is printed or 
spoken by some one otf prominence. Sehools 
challenged to give democracy a better trial] g 
consciously to aim at effective citizenship. || 
not enough to know. You need practise. Ther 
fore, the school must provide exercise in coo) 
erative government. 

Human nature, group life, American cultur 
immigrants, Negroes, wage-earners, the fami) 
poverty, crime, planned society, the function ot 
science, are presented. Topies for study 
discussion are plentifully listed. Hints for 
pupils and teachers abound. It is a first-class 
working text for high school. 


BLAZING CIVICS 

ON the heels of Richard Welling’s revolution 
ary “Civies as It Should be Taught” comes from 
a new source a constructive booklet devoted t 
political misdemeanors and constructive mea 
sures now under way to correct them.* Ellis 
Chadbourne, the author, wrote a book on “The 
Defense of Modern Youth” which Fannie Hurst 
and Harry Elmer Barnes crowned with fragrant 
laurels. In the present detailed exposition 
shows why the youth movement, well known 11 
other countries, should here enlist and conce: 
trate energies wasted on trivialities or worsi 
and should direct them to something reall) 
worth while: a better immediate living area, 
better city, a better commonwealth. 

Mr. Chadbourne cites the case of five Nev 
York elementary school prineipals—Elizabet! 
Haas, Simon Hirsdansky, Eugene Gartlan, W 
liam Henwood and Amelia Scherer (I kn 
these good people, I used to work with them and 
still affectionately admire them)—who _ have 
sponsored a boys’ club for community servic 
Their part of the city had the worst law-break 
ing record. Since the formation of the clu) 1 
child has been committed for delinquency. 

Mr. Chadbourne thinks that the gagging 0! 
punishing of teachers for their protest of cr 
cism against unfairness in school administratio! 
ought to be stopped by law. He notes with 
satisfaction the recent set-up of a student forum 

4 Ellis Chadbourne, ‘‘New York Blazes 


Way.’’ Citizens Movement, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York. 46 pp. 25 cents. 
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e city-owned Hunter College for girls with 
to study municipal affairs. 

rds of education, he says, need edueating. 

New York board he eonsiders a political 
sunk in routine with no progress or 
Political influence and favoritism reign 

elle. 

e booklet describes one after another the 
defects of government in the city, the 

ives under way and proposed by Mayor 


(iuardia and his administration to move 
da model of management, and urges teach- 
tudents and sehool managers to organize 

lp. This sort of cooperation is what the 
inders of publie edueation said they had 
nd. It has wandered far, thinks Mr. Chad- 
ne. So direct a diagnosis of the city’s dis- 
may even be scorned from the classrooms. 
observers as Lineoln Steffens, Frank Kent, 

s Taft and John Chamberlain show that 
York erookedness is typieal not only of 
‘cities but of towns, villages and rural gov- 

its. Mr. booklet, 


as a wide market. 


PERSONAL ECONOMICS 


Law-counselor 


Chadbourne’s there- 


) 
{ 


Yi have brains, pleads 
Use 


life as dependent on yourself you will 


‘em. If you look on your eco- 

elop a money sense and remove yourself 
from the hazards which beset the mass. Write 
the income you should command at the periods 
at your thirtieth, fortieth and fiftieth 


days, computing these figures from the gen- 
Look out. You will naturally 
vant more than you will naturally get. The 
ik gives tables to show what this average is. 


average. 


Mr. Davis treats of aequiring money, knowing 
here it goes, honesty, why it pays, punctuality, 
‘ler, system, personal budgets, discretion, ap- 

pearance, buying your things, baits and lures, 
aste of instalment buying, how to lose, sav- 

investing, bank accounts, life insurance, 
riage economy, speculation, the balanced 
President Hutchinson, of Washington and 

Jefferson College, appalled by the lack of the 

simplest fundamentals of personal economics 

among students, asked Financier Davis to write a 

This is it. Dr. Hutehin- 


DOOK Tor 


r voungsters. 


son says he is mightily pleased with it. It de- 
_* Horace W. Davis, ‘Money Sense.’’ MeGraw- 
H 300k Company, New York. 256 pp. $2.00. 
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cidedly is sound sense and admirably suited for 


high-school and college use. 


CLEAR TRAIL 
EVEN a journal like the Saturday Review of 
Literature, taking all learning as its province, 
intimates that economies and polities are dull. 
With persistent voices insisting that duty re- 
quires us schoolmasters to keep abreast of this 
kind of 


tonian 


literature an author sueh as Prince- 


Professor Kemmerer® is a boon com- 


panion. That is to say, he is a benefaction good 
to linger with. This former currency expert 
and finaneial adviser to China, Colombia, Chile, 
Eeuador, Bolivia, Poland, Peru and the Philip- 
pine Government offers an elementary discus- 
sion of the important facts and underlying 
principles of the present money problems of the 
United States. Albeit 


written by the author for articles in The New 


much of the book was 
York Sun it is easy-running and directly in- 
The 


present paper one, gold purchase, inflation, de- 


formative reading. gold standard, the 


greenbacks, silver, commodity dollar, 


flation, 
Germany’s experience, debtor, creditor and the 
way back to stability are short, comprehensive 
and lueid chapters. 

In my early teaching days anybody who was 
entangled in his accounts or in a problem of 
measurement no longer, as his father used to, 
came to the schoolmaster for help. Finders of 
fossils did, and disputants over grammatical 
correctness. <A large company of respectables, 
leaders in our own schoolmastery guild, are 
pushing us into the duty of wide knowledge of 
Noah Webster, top-noteh stu- 
dent of government in his day, demanded that 


publie affairs. 


teachers should be experts in government, politi- 
eal economy and matters of public concern. 
Professor Kemmerer blazes a clear trail to that 


road, 


YOU’LL GET WHAT YOU WANT 

ANOTHER work’ of simple exposition of the 
complexities of the currency question comes 
from Professor Edie, formerly of the chair of 
finance, University of Chieago, now in business. 

The American people, over a period of time, 
will get the kind of dollar they fundamentally 

6 Edwin Walter Kemmerer, ‘‘Money.’’ John C, 
Winston Company, Philadelphia. 197 pp. $1.50. 

7 Lionel D. Edie, ‘‘Dollars.’’ Yale University 
Press, New Haven. 293 pp. $2.50. 
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desire. But they must formulate a conception 


of what they want. So begins this presentation 


of theories, experiments and facts. You want, 


dollar that commands 


this expounder, a 
confidence home and abroad. For this we 
must have a balanced, ordinary budget and 


avoidance ot excessive spending. Our paper 


must not be depreciated by issue ot 


eurrency 


Banking must be held to a 


inbacked curreney. 


sound relation to the production, income and 
price level of the nation. Gold must be the 
primary base of the monetary structure. The 


stabilization of the domestic value of this metal 
is essential. A 


days when the banks closed in 


price level above that of the 


1933 and not so 


high as in the boom of 1929 is essential. There 


must be a balance of prices lair to both agri 
culture and industry. 

Klaboration and illustration of these proposi- 
tions make the Edie book. Its history of mod- 
ern government finance, its exposition of needed 
intended for the man on 


rl ! . , 
aciion are ciear and 


} 
the sidewalk. 


WHAT THE RISING GENERATION 
SHOULD KNOW 


JOHN McCoNauGuy, a man’s man if ever 


there was one, writes of public affairs in a way 
younger generation as it does 


:, 
that grips the 


getting the brunt of national 


a history of the political and 


those who are 
calamities. In 
finaneial pirates* who have milked the country 
from its earliest days he presents doings much 
more vital to an understanding of where we are 
than ean be found in the usual school texts. No 
great American involved in the plunder of the 
people whether in the earlier or later days of 
the Republie is here whitewashed. Jefferson 
scotched the intent of the money makers to buy 
titles of nobility as can be done in England, 
but now this distinction must be obtained from 
rulers or from dispensers of college 


Jackson warned the Congress that the 


foreign 
degrees. 
rich are ever bending the government in favor 
of their selfish The Roosevelt 
found a tendency of Americans, awed by the 


purposes. first 


huge profits of public plunder, to adore big 


business. Civil-war profiteering, coal steals, 
railway plunder, corporation contributions to 

8 John McConaughy, ‘‘Who Rules America?’’ 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York. 338 
pp. $3.00. 
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both political parties at the same time 
manipulations, all the continuing stab 
equality, liberty, justice and general welt 
told as history. 

These are things that have been withh: 
school boys. These are evils which, uncheck, 
have brought America to its present absu 
of want amidst plenty. These are facts 
known and understood by every ward of py 
education. To know, to preserve, to 
upon American ideals the Continental ( 
in 1787 decreed: Schools and the means 
shall 
government 
MeConaughy’s history of bad government 


cation forever be encouraged fo: 


and the happiness of m: 


essential for school study as is pathology 


course in medicine. 


THE GREEKS AS DEMOCRATS 


GREEK PROFESSOR BONNER,® Univers 
Chieago, makes Athenian democracy 

clubs, tricks of the law courts, briberies, 
tigating committees, frame-ups and campaig: 
for justice and reform a picture surprising 
modern, albeit of the life of twenty-fou 
turies ago. The ordinary citizen was 2 
hold office for the pay if 


To get a quorum, officers, at times carry 


for no other 


long, freshly painted rope, would march: 
the marketplace sweeping the loiterers int 
places for meeting. You will find the b 
attracting account of the people, their laws 
polities, citizenship, liberties, literature, relig 
and imperialism. 

The research involved in a work of this | 
the careful citation of authority, will com: 
your respect. No less will you admire the ! 
which gives this erudition the interest | 


tory of our own times. 


REQUIRE IT FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
Ruopes ScuouarR LINvLEY,’® serious, Vig 

ous, entertaining, knows The New Deal 

and in. He was the New York World's assig: 

ment to cover Franklin Roosevelt as go\ 

and later as presidential candidate. [1 


Bonner, ‘‘Aspects of At! 
Democracy.’’ University of California Press 
Berkeley, California. 199 pp. $2.25. 
10 Ernest K. Lindley, ‘‘The Roosevelt Re\ 
tion.’’ The Viking Press, New York. 32 
$2.50. 


9 Albert J. 











His rap- 


-Tribune’s Washington wriier. 
moving book is a lively history of large 
ts, well knit into a national history and 

with pen pictures of the men now in the 
lic eye. My young high-school friends are 
» my copy from hand to hand and say 

is account of the important doings of our 
times is the kind of history they wish they 
studying in school. Good land! Why 
they? Guess the reason the principal 
college 


s: “Not time enough, considering 


ce requirements.” 


MAKING HISTORY BLOOM 
) vive a zest of reading to your students of 
ry | recommend a new Bobbs-Mervrill book, 
ey Had Their Hour.”42 What is it? Six- 
rattling stories: the unintended landing of 
Pilgrims at Plymouth instead of farther 
, the questionable propriety of continuing 
call Captain Kidd a pirate, startling scien- 
dventures of Benjamin Franklin, forgot- 
‘ts appertaining to Paul Revere, and an 
tment of picturesque episodes likely to 
ike the school boy’s American history shrub 
ractive as a Christmas tree. Author James 
s biography of Sam Houston won the 
Pulitzer prize. His “Andrew Jackson” moved 
Bernard de Voto and the New York and Boston 
papers to eestasies. The present volume is made 
p from authentie sources studied by the author 
the course of gathering material for his pub- 
shed biographies. Result: true stories as fas- 
cinating as the eleverest fiction. 


TO SUPPLEMENT HISTORY 
AMONG the school and college students with 
m my life has been spent, the most have had 
fleeting glimpses of a nearby world of 
ight where fundamental protest has been the 
eath of life. The odd persons here and there 
ho emitted a philosophy of objection were, to 
circle, cranks, Quixotes, nuts, brain-storms, 
rch hares, belfry-bats, labeled by the student 
paper and, for the rest of their course, made fun 
The boy who read Henry George, I remem- 
got one vote for our class presidency. 


VI 
Ya 


llere is a history?? of reviled political and socia! 

_11 Marquis James, ‘‘They Had Their Hour.’’ 

ie Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 324 

pp. $2.75. 

? Lillian Symes, Travers Clement, ‘‘ Rebel Amer- 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 392 pp. 


¢ () 
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objectors from Conrad bersel to John Dewey. 
The fascination of this book may be due in part 
to the startling similarity between the eries fo. 
justice rising out of every earlier epoch of our 
history and the still unanswered protesis against 
a failure to realize the promises of the funda 
mental pronouncements of the national begin 
nings. But the felicity of expression, the sele« 
tion of events, the characterization of partici- 
pants, the absence of preaching, would make 
this book a prize-winner at any time. It is a 
human panorama, distinct, authentic, colorful. 

Groups of idealists and serious thinkers pass 
through these pages repeating the political and 
social prophecies of the founders of the Union, 
making small headway among the enticing calls 
of boundless opportunities for wealth. Robert 
Owen, Franees Wright, Charles Fourier, Bron- 
son Aleott, Edward Aveling, Tennessee Clafflin, 
Victoria Woodhull, Daniel De Leon, Friederich 
Engels, Ferdinand Lassalle, Karl Marx, Eugene 
Debs, Henry George, Father McGlynn, Henry 
Mencken, Hillquit, Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, Emma Goldman, Samuel Gompers, Tom 
Mooney, Upton Sinelair, Seott Nearing, Nor- 


Morris 


man Thomas, hundreds more of the army of 
rebellion say their best and their worst in these 
pages without praise or blame from the pair 
of experienced managers who have set the stage 
for the immense pageant. It is a tremendously 
informative book. You finish it a sadder and a 


wiser man. 


THE MACHINE VS. THE NOBILITY OF 
MAN 


PROFESSOR JASPERS, of Heide!berg,' 


will not 
take it as a matter of course that human life is 
the supply of mass-needs by rationalized pro- 
duetion with the aid of technical advances. The 
has engendered an 


financial-industrial mess 


awareness of ruin and a dread of life. The new 
system making the world an apparatus to sup- 
ply the material necessities of |ife annihilates 
Will gets itself trans- 


foree to 


what it has no place for. 
lated The state uses 
preserve its unity. War is not a conflict of 
human beings but a technical struggle of the 
machines of states. We turn to youth, expect- 
ing it to restore what the world has lost. But 
youth are demanding the right to produce for 

12K, Jaspers, ‘‘Man in the Modern 


Henry Holt and Company, New York. 243 pp. 
$2.50. 


into the state. 


”? 
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tnemse ( hat ner teachers no jionger pos- 


CSS \lready, they are having a say in the 


education tor the moulding ot character in ae- 


cordance with the purposes of those who are in 
control of government we have unity in educa- 
on and paralysis of mental Treeaom. 
On the decay and the poss bilities of the mind, 
m culture, the press, art, science, philosophy, 
‘liology, anthropology, Marxism, Professor 
] ( (itt pis 
His themes and his thought make rapid read- 
ing of him wasteful and absurd. His eonsidera- 


ind can beeome batters 
et against selfhood. He 


exposes the perversions of liberty. The sophist 
| 





perpetually on hand, but the hero is no longer 
seen. There is struggle but no fighting front. 


} , { 
Shall the developer of his selfhood retire from 


Companionship in it awakens all 


that hums } »] 
(nat is human in seil. 


becoming the slave to machinery. It is a eon- 
structive suggestion for saving the man’s nobil- 


now in danger of suffoeation. 


UNAFRAID OF DISAGREEABLE 
QUESTIONS 
We had two young professors in the univer 
sity at Ann Arbor whom we ealled moderns, 
John Dewey and James Tufts. I remember they 
wrote a book together, “Ethies,” which some of 


the old fellows of those days thought an im- 


provement on the much older teaching of the 
sainted Dr. Crocker, a predecessor. <A dip into 
the works of each of these men will set you to 
thinking there must be something in philosophy 
to keep an addict young or something in these 
two that gives philosophy a virility of youth. 
The new Tufts’ book'* tackles the dilemma of 
the changing ideas of fairness, polities and 
morals, 

) 


What is social morality? What do you, the 


American citizen, eare for? What is happening 
to the old attitude toward work? Why these 
suicides? Whenee this sex wave? What are 
the standards ot business, industry, the wealthy 
and the poor? Do you see the outcome of the 
conflict between traditional government and the 

14 James Hayden Tufts, ‘‘America’s Social 
Morality.’’ Henry Holt and Company, New York. 


326 pp. $2.40. 


forees of change? Can you see abatemen; 
the lawless strong, the young delingy 
crooked officers? What convictions have 
the matter of commercialized gambling. 
tution and drunkenness? Are these 

tions? How extensive a proportion \ 
brains of the country are considering th 
the ardor and intelligence that some 


minds are, for instance, deciphering » 


clay dug from the mud of ancient rivers, 
rationalizing from rocks and grave! the st 
the birth of the world, or are collecting 
different periods man’s idea of God? 

Sociologist, economist and philosoph | 
vathers and sifts the views of able minds o; 
questions ot polities, of night and w rong 

k. 


: a 
a few lines bae It is the funetion of « 


tion, he pleads, to make supreme a loya 


men and women to the ecommon good. T} 


school is an agency of democracy whiel 
enlarged liberty, opened the door for equ 
and ministered to the prosperity of ali p 
It needs now, more than ever, to take up 
new questions. 

I find this book easy to follow, deliberats 
its judgments, unhesitant in dealing wit! 


agreeable things and untainted by despai: 


LIVING IS A HAPPY ART 


Epiror BreiricgAM?® of the New York W: 


Telegram sits cheerily in front of his typewrit 


ing machine and rattles off an optimistic lot 


good sense on personality, self-mastery, right 


and wrong, energy, leisure and laziness, hea 


sociability and other matters men and women 


are forever eager to learn. The old Greek 


dogma that life is an art guides the Breitig 
meditation. His themes are important; h 
style is engaging. He is good for the old 


especially for the young. 


THE SCHOOL AS DEMOCRACY 

Proressor TuTrie’s?® text-book for intend 
and practising educators does not touch 

social order incidentally but boldly tosses to « 


side a plenitude of voeational, eultura 


15Gerald Breitigam, ‘‘Dare to Live.’’ 1 
Falcon Press, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York. =- 
pp. $2.00. 

16 Harold Saxe Tuttle, ‘‘A Social Basis of Edu 

Vor 


eation.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
089 pp. $3.00. 
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the activities of 


»¢ them are directed to a more perfect 


centered aims, unless 
and world union, justice, peace and 
welfare. “The final aim of education 
of the aim of society itself: 


tion, the best for the human race.” 

Ile develops a striking line in the pursuit of 
ness. Subjective satisfaction has been too 
considered as though its chief source were 
esthetic field. The arts have been looked 

the outstanding realm for refined enjoy- 

t provided by school. Freedom and democ- 

vield high satisfactions. Emphasis of 
10] should be conspicuously thrown on this 

field of human values rather than limiting such 
ning to poetry, musie and art. Culture must 
be inclusive of democraey, rich in abiding hap- 

Professor Tuttle takes up in detail the activi- 


He 


sses their civie possibilities. It is not enough 


es of school, regular and extra curricular. 


these pursuits be considered to have in 
themselves these civie effects. What is the teacher 
) The eivie motive must be kept clear and 
tive. Edueation’s recent history has enough 
of the aeeounts of student government and 
nor systems whose experimenters say the 


ils have failed. If anywhere they have sue- 


ded that is the most convincing proof that 
ure is unnecessary. It may be that the direc- 


tion has failed where failure is_ reported. 
Democraey requires the organization of a school 
such a way that the child develops initiative 
| responsibility in accordance with group in- 
est. Participation in determining conditions 
learning is a duty of the school to give its 
members not as a privilege but as an education 


cooperative democracy. 


TEN THOUSAND VIEWS OF TEACHERS 
AMONG us it would be hard to find one more 
of the chilling traditions of schoolmastery 
han Frank (well-named first and last) Hart, 


Tr: 
i nive 


versity of California professor of education. 
tie has compiled, analyzed and put into readable 

ten thousand estimates of teachers fur- 
ished by high-school seniors. It is a remark- 
able revelation no less from the composites of 


best-liked teacher, the one esteemed least of 


‘Frank W. Hart, ‘‘Teachers and Teaching.’’ 
e Maemillan Company, New York. 285 pp. 





all, and others of varying traits, than from the 
thought-of 


rarely i 
author that the effort at 


the 
teaching may count for little if the learner is 


sound and mplieations 


brought out by 
not receptive. Rare is he who learns much or 
well from an unwanted source. 

Quotations will not give you the feel of the 
book. 


Professor Hart's concluding chapter is corking. 


They would be bricks from the house. 


Every trait in his good and in his horrible teach 
ers are attainable or avoidable by an ordinarily 
intelligent person. Memory takes me_ back 
forty-six years when I had the courage to sub 
mit blanks (not so good as the one in the Hart 
found 


volume) to my high-school class and 


myself in reputation somewhat better and 


worse than I thought I deserved and smarting 


under what I thought were snippy slanders. 


All the same, a testing of oneself at the close 


of every term by means of the Hart diagnosis 
ought immensely to increase the value of teach- 


ing. 


HIGH SCHOOLS OF LESS THAN 1,000 
PUPILS 


Sucn problems as the national surveyors 
deemed peculiar to the smaller high scheols are 
I find it 
full of good reading, no matter what the size 


considered in a special monograph.** 
of your school. It is interesting to note the 
introduction of subjeets—problems of 


Mathematics 


new 
democracy, economies, sociology. 
shows little change. 
added. 

going from enough schools to indicate a trend. 
The 


instances of greater community service of high 


For each subject dropped, 


two were Latin, the report says, is 


Ancient history is falling out notably. 


schools, as recorded in this report, are worthy 
of special attention and praise. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND THE UNFIT 


Dr. 
Cooper-Koos 


the 
American 


BILLeT?T’s publication’® in 


great 
appraisal of high 
schools covers some of the most frequently eriti- 
cized features of teaching. Forty years ago the 

18 Emery N. Ferris, W. H. Gaumnitz, P. Roy 
Brammell, ‘‘The Smaller Secondary Schools.’’ 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
236 pp. 15 cents. 

19 Roy O. Billett, ‘‘ Provisions for 
Differences, Marking and Promotion.’’ 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
40 cents. 


Individual 
Superin 


$72 pp. 











high schools found the handling of individual 


differences an easy matter. You recognized 
those who were fit 
The 
first class you fed one diet and kept of them 
The unfit 


took 


Some 


only two sorts of children 
for high school and those who were unfit. 


those who digested 70 per eent. of it. 
were no responsibility of yours. They 
your food, found it indigestible and left. 

schools were strong enough to put them out. 
With no adequate development as children these 
This 
was so generally accepted as a normal working 
of a survival of the fittest that when, in 1902, « 
committee of teachers of the Washington Irving 


youngsters faced the problems of adults. 


High School, New York, issued a manifesto that 
it is the business of high-school teachers to lure 
into school, and to serve, all children over four- 
teen years old, whether fit or unfit, the School 
Review, secondary education mouthpiece of the 
eountry, published a composite reply by many 
pronouncing the Washington Irving 


How we have changed, 


teachers 
doctrine an absurdity. 
remarks Dr. Billett. 

the trend of secondary education toward the 


America has encouraged 
roal of serving all the older children in the 
Under continued onslaughts the high- 
The 


Every 


country. 


school barriers have been broken down. 
students are no longer a selected group. 


kind is in. 


of desire, intelligence and organization devoted 


Out of this fact springs the need 


toward preventing this multitude from going to 
waste. Dr. Billett works out the implications 
masterly study of the whole problem. 


What 


are the suecesses of the segregating and group- 


in a 
What is the literature on the problem? 


What are the outstanding schools in 
What is the 


ing plan? 
these kinds of organization? 
specific procedure in each? 

In the daily management of work you have 
the Morrison plan, the Dalton, the Winnetka 
and others fully described here and appraised. 

In his treatment of marking and promotion 
Dr. Billett shows that tradition has been sub- 
jected to corrective experiment and alteration 
in many details, while “my status, right or 


wrong” is no dead slogan, yet. 


THE UNEMPLOYED COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTOR 
Proressor Umstatrrp, University of Minne- 
sota, contributes a study?° of the number of 


Umstattd, ‘‘Supply and Demand of 


James G. 
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degree holders expecting college instructors} 
in the several fields of study, the number 
appointments, and the inerease of supply 
demand. 
COLLEGE PUBLICATION SAVING 
MONEY 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE is issuing | 
cation studies*! that reproduce the typewrit 


originals directly in print and are boun 
ingenious wire stitching. The print is not 
small for even my old eyes, but the colleg 
nishes reading glasses if you wish. The pri) 
ing process reproduces tables and diagrams 
reduced cost. The crisp volume I have « 
conclusions on the melody method, effect 
foreign birth on success in American schoo 
mechanical ability in general science, guidar 
and twenty-four investigations that even Ahr 
ham Flexner would praise. 


GRAMMAR AND A NEW FREEDOM 

Ir Professor Pooley had done for the teaching 
of American history what he has performed | 
instruction in grammar Chicago’s 100 per cent 
Americans would have burned his book.*? It’ 
knockout. Without sarcasm, jibe or ridicul 
leaves a picture in your memory of a great 
army of teachers laboriously holding childre: 
to a slavery to things that aren’t so. Prof 
Pooley quietly subjects the eternal verities 
peated in the school language-texts to dea 
comparison with the usage of authors of recog 
nized mastery. 

“Tt’s me” is anathema to the teacher; 
fectly good English for one who knows 
School grammar teaches “it snows” 
You never, in y 
Many honest idioms 


cuage. 
the regular present tense. 
life, heard any one say it. 
that have led a moral life does Dr. Pooiey « 
of the slander that writers of school gramn 
have smeared upon them. His array of expres 
sions such book makers use in the same text t! 
on some other page condemns these forms 





College Teachers.’’ University of Minnesota P 
Minneapolis. 41 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 

21 Charles C. Peters, George W. Hartmann, 
stracts of Studies in Education.’’ 79 pp. 
cents. John Andrew Cooper, ‘‘The Effect of 
letics Measured by Achievement Tests.’’ “1! 
10 cents. State College, Pennsylvania. 

22 Robert C. Pooley, ‘‘Grammar and Usag 
Text-books on English.’’ University of W 
Press, Madison. 172 pp. Paper, 75 cents 
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s startling. His citations of this sort 
try in sixteen commonly used texts is 

:, Here is a compact little essay full of 

« suggestions for sanity and sense in the 
r of English. You'll love it. 


THE LIBRARY LEARNING FROM THE 
ERRORS OF SCHOOL 


ssor ButTLer’s?? half dozen brilliant 
are as valuable to teachers as to the 
ns for whom they were written. They 
first of a series to be issued from time 
e by the Graduate Library School of the 
sity of Chicago. What Dr. Butler says 
e nature and methods of science, of the 
- of library science and of practical con- 
tions is distinetly valuable to school work- 
His essay, “The Sociological Problem,” 
us sharply. Educational activities, he 
are suffering a distortion. Occasional 
ementary attempts to meet a new de- 
ave worked the educational scheme away 
well-integrated adequate objective. This 
is preponderatingly civie social ser- 
civilization can maintain itself unless 
essary portion of each generation are 
the knowledge which, as Washington 
it, gives enlightened force to govern- 
Knowledge for its own sake has no 
or ethical value to society. Society 
isider the costs and results of education 
education’s enthusiasm over techniques 
thod slights the interests of society. 
earlier epoch when a youth left college 
- already a man because he possessed the 
edge for adult life. In our day he is still 
This is not beeause education or the 
th has deteriorated. It is due to the violent 
nges in society itself. This enormously mag- 
s the task of education. Cumulative knowl- 
ve has outrun the eurrieulum. The two used 


‘more nearly identical. 
‘o one can elaim that the almost universal 
rement of Latin should be continued. It 
s suitable for an old-fashioned humanistic 
Libraries suffer from the same adher- 
to tradition. <A lovable old fogy of promi- 
will, on a library board, get its money 


‘ierce Butler, ‘‘Introduction to Library Sci- 
University of Chicago Press. 118 pp. 





wasted on a collection that used to be a gentle- 
man’s library when the member was a boy. 

One can not argue that the great master- 
pieces produce a change in society. A master 
is so original that his language fails to reach 
the multitude. What really effeets the change 
is the work of interpreters of the master. 
Schools did not change the thought of the world 
in the direction of the views of Galileo or Luther 
or Darwin. The world changed and edueation 
eame trailing after. Popular science works 
are not to be spurned. 

This little book is full of yeast to expand 
your thought. Chapter III on reading is a 


treasury. 


LIBRARIANS’ AIDS 


Tue American Library Association has issued 
an 87-page booklet “Reference Books, 1931 
1933,” by Isadore Gilbert Mudge and Constance 
M. Winchell, listing works in various languages 
and classified according to title and field. A 
summary accompanies each title. This guide is 
priced at $1.25. The association has published, 
at 35 eents, an introductory manual of classifi- 
cation, 22 pp., by Margaret M. Herdman, of the 
School of Library Science, Louisiana State Uni- 


versity. 


THE FORGOTTEN WOMAN 

WHEN I was twenty-one (dear me, fifty 
vears ago), I landed on Mackinae from a thirty- 
foot sailboat on which I was chaperoning five 
of my high-school boys for a 3ix-weeks cruise. 
In the store were books of Constance Fenimore 
Woolson stacked by the cord for the tourist 
trade. I bought “Anne” and “Castle Nowhere.” 
sv lantern-light under the sleeping tent we 
hung from the boom every night; also by day 
light under pine trees in Georgian Bay or on the 
banks of the Saint Mary’s I read these gentle 
tales and shared the conviction of those days 
that here was the perfection of the novelist’s 
art. No woman with rarer qualities, said Mr. 
Stedman, or more decided gifts is among us. 
Henry James thought no writer surpassing her 
in close observation and ability to translate out- 
ward appearances into their moods. 

Last week I captured two big volumes of 
“Picturesque America,” the old Appleton enter- 
prise done by artists who set up their easels 








Reading the text, pros 


or lt over the country. 


ugh, I come to a chapter sparkling with life. 
I turn to the table of contents and find its 
author, Constance Fenimore Woolson. Dear 
ady, I meet no one who reads her. For a gen- 
eration a deep neglect has erased her from the 
Ken of a except a Lew special students. Sueh 
sa professor of English in Temple University, 
Dr. Kern. He has made a_ pilgrimage to 
Mackinac, the Great Lakes places figuring in 
her stories, the Ohio uplands, the Southern 
plantations, the European scenes of her various 
books. He has scoured public lbraries east and 
West, gaine d access to autograph collections, in 
terviewed old people and read the one hundred 
and seve nty-seven Woolson stories and sketches 
vhich he lists. His lfe and letters of Miss 
Woolson retells many of her narratives, gives 
his own and her contemporaries’ criticism of her 
work and wonders that the best of it is now so 
widely forgotten. 

[I have no old man’s archeological appetite. 
An old book, because old, has no charm for me. 
But Dr. Kern’s bright and scholarly volume sent 
me to the attic where the rising generation of 
our family puts all but the bright-backed books. 
I have brought down our Woolsons. They are 
as delightful as in the 1880’s. She is as able a 
literary pioneer as Bret Harte or Edward 
Eggleston. Mark Twain was no more admired 
than she. Dr. Kern claims for “Anne,” “Kast 
Angels,” and “For the Mayor” the right to 
permanence. Her ballad “Kentucky Belle” is 
still a stirring tale, well told. Her hope was 
to be buried on her beloved island in the straits 
between Lakes Michigan and Huron. This has 
so far failed of fulfilment. The women’s liter- 


ary clubs in Michigan may well devote a meeting 


o this well-beloved artist and inquire as to the 
feasibility of putting her tomb where she wished 


it to be. 


STORIES OF YOUR GRANDFATHERS 

READING in the Atlantic, in Seribner’s, The 
Forum, Collier’s, The Saturday Evening Post 
and I know not where else for the past ten years 
[ have felt the good-story appetite aroused when 
I saw the name of young Edmonds. Always I 
got the shears and paste ready for adding an- 

*John Dwight Kern, ‘‘Constance Fenimore 


Woolson, Literary Pioneer.’’ University of Penn 
sylvania Press. 198 pp. $2.50. 





Edm 


years beginning in 1820 when the watery 


} 
onds, 


thrust out 


prosperity into the middle west and 
wealth to the Atlantic shores. 
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R. 


other treasure to the scrapbook. 
D. (Reader's 


VOL. : 





from the eastern states and 


Three vo 


Walt 
Delight) 
Dickens of the exulting blustering swage 


of canal sagas by this Booneville boy are 


in the bookstores. 
cooks, 
before they passed out. 
the canal country. 


is racy with the speech of a pioneer tribe g 


torevermore. 


drivers, lock 


“Erie Water” is a vibrant no 


tenders and repaii 


His home town 


of the planning and digging of the dite} 


of the day 


through the open gates with the firing of ¢ 


when Ls 


ike Erie water 


non so spaced on the tow path and 


shores that the shot fired in Buffalo, 


wa 


T 


I 









He caught the old skippy. 


The dialogue of his sti 


luds 


H 


heard 


the next gun, was relayed boom by boom 


old New York. 


little 


“Mostly Canallers” is 


“shorts,” adventurous tales of Ohio traveler 


weird 


preachers, bad folks, ghosts, freak boats, mon 
makers, easy marks, warehousemen, 


horse-traders, weddings, bornings, girls, wives, 


loek 


tenders, 


“Rome Haul” 


odyssey of a farmer boy who became ski 


made up of e 


shanty men, wanderi 


i 


in 


is 


\ 


| 


en 


peddlers, 


old women, panoramas of the human come 


and tragedy afloat and ashore. 


Edmonds is a delicious recounter. 
breakfasts make your mouth water. 


His cal 


His eal 


basins at night, his boats gliding through wood: 


or dells or marshes or plains have the tas 


tion your grandfathers felt when they sat 


nna 
UllU 


the awnings on the decks of the packets and 


saw the world slowly enough to let the beauty 


of it filter into them. 


REMARKABLE CONDENSATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


and admir 


Wo 


Doubleday-Doran 


and studied. 


NDER 


ration rise as 


) 


he 


ate questions that come up in intelligen 


25 Walter D. Edmonds, ‘‘ Erie Water.’ 


hO FE 
Po.dvd5 


** Ron 


Canallers,’ 
ny, Boston. 

26 Della Braddy, Lawrence H. Dawson, R 
Friedenthal, ‘‘ Facts.’’ 
and Company. 


Compa 


tion. 


$19.50. 


1e Haul.’’ 
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’ 


347 pp. $2.50; 


pp. $2.50. Little, Brow 


1950 pp. 


4 vols. Doubleday 


Exclusively by s 


encyclopedia”® is exau 


Its purpose is to answer immed 














Its aim is quick reference. Its con- 


declare, are not 


ns, the compilers 
yy leaving out facts but by elimination 
necessary words and by abbreviating 
By ingenious means more than 30,000 
es, 3,000 pietures, maps and diagrams are 
into four snug stoutly bound volumes. 
\mong the twenty-seven chief contributors are 
lists, Jexicographers, encyclopedists, his 

ns, scientists, authors, musicians and news- 
Have a sample? Rexativiry.  (‘Special” 
general, 1915: Einstein). 
(1) absolute motion 


1905: Based 
2 experimental facts: 
space cannot be detected or measured. (2) 

Vi weit of light is same whatever velocity ot 
ce relatively to observer. Some conse- 

ences: Mass varies with velocity—proved ex- 
perimentally. Light subjeet to gravity a) de- 
fleeted in passing through field; star image 
splaced owing to attraction of sun; b) spee- 

| lines displaced toward red in strong gravi- 
tional field. Proof doubtful. Time varies 
velocity, likewise demensions. Ultimate 
ture of universe is a structure in space of +t 
mensions, space-time being one of these; mat- 
ter causes a curvature or working (worked 
space) wh. is the gravitational field: thus time 
ind space are equivalent (Lorentz-Minkowski. ) 
Here’s another: TeEcHNocRACY. Word coined, 

1919 by Wm. Henry Smyth, Calif. engnr. and 

nvntr. to deser. system of govt. in wh. energy, 

not price, is the basis of the econ. structure; 
late Thorstein 

Veblen in 1919, later ineorp. in his The engi- 

ers and the Price System,) that a survey be 
made of the available energy and raw matls. and 
an-power in U.S.; red. wide publicity late in 


1 ») 
} 
i ) 


rose fr. a suggestion of the 


The simple and readily translated shorthand 
enables these four volumes to cover biography, 
history, the arts, seienees and the whole field of 
knowledge, ancient and modern, usually requir- 
ng ten or twelve fat volumes. 


PICTURES IN ARITHMETIC 
Ix the matter of holding the interest of chil- 
dren the old lag of arithmetie disappears in 
Professor Upton’s program for teaching the 
younger children.27_ He has made a text-book 


7 Clifford Brewster Upton, ‘‘ First Days with 
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for the first grade. His problems and number 
stories are based on the play, games and natural 
interests of little children. His stories, poems 
and directions confine themselves to the vocabu- 
lary of primary readers. He works in aceord- 
ance with accepted rules of habit formation. 
He plans for individual differences in children. 
He offers a suitable work book to go with this 
A book like this could well be used as a 


demonstration to parent teacher meetings that 


text. 
the advance of teaching is amazing. 


ILLUMINATING SUPERVISION OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


Let there be acclaim when a college professor 
of mathematics avers that entrance requirements 
prevent improvements in high-school teaching, 
that the large number of failures in secondary 
school mathematies is a disgrace, that young- 
retain a small amount of mathematical 


sters 
knowledge and skill. Dr. Breslich, University 
of Chieago, sets down these things in his third 
book on high-school teaching.?* The other two 
were expressly for teachers. This one is for 
heads of departments, supervisors, principals 
and superintendents. I find his psychology and 
practical suggestions direct and efficient. If 
you undertake to direct teachers you must know 
what they are doing, what particular part needs 
improvement, how to get them to see it without 
humiliation and how to mend it. The functions 
of a supervisor, his class visits, his records, his 
conferences, his term plans, his tests, his ways 
of getting teachers to work with conscious intent 
to secure those changes in pupils’ minds for 
which mathematics is employed, specifie illus 
trations taken from various parts of the high- 
school eourse, the whole matter covered so 
clearly that I whom the Lord endowed with no 
mathematical instinet ean understand and enjoy 


it, make this a notable masterpiece. 


INADEQUACY OF SCIENCE 


WELL toward the close of his survey of pres- 


ent science2® Mr. Sullivan sums the modern 


Numbers.’’ American Book Company, New York. 
160 pp. 40 cents. 

28 Ernest R. Breslich, ‘‘The Administration of 
Mathematics in Secondary Schools.’’ University 
of Chieago Press. 407 pp. $3.00. 

29 J. W. N. Sullivan, ‘‘The Limitations of Sei 
ence.’’ The Viking Press, New York. 307 pp. 
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revolution in science as an overturn of the 


Newtonian outlook which dominated the scien- 
for two hundred years. 


Science has become self conscious and compara- 


tifie world nearly 


tively humble. Eminent men of science are in- 
sisting that it gives us but a partial knowledge 
of reality. If the universe of science is accepted 
as a reality makes of man an entirely acci- 
dental by-product of a huge, mindless, purpose- 
less, mathematical machine. There are men of 
science who find such a conclusion disconcerting, 
lhe discovery that science no longer compels us 
to believe in our own essential futility is greeted 
with acclamation even by some scientific men. 
This change in the scientific outlook has taken 
sixty years since 
that 
dealing with all 


It is not 
Belfast 
is capable of 
It is only twenty years 


piace suddenly . 


Tyndall in the address claimed 


science alone 
man’s major problems. 
since Bertrand Russell asserted that only on the 
firm foundation of unyielding despair can the 
soul’s habitation safely be built. 

Scientists recognize that the old claims were 
exaggerated. Their beliefs in- 
capable of mathematical proof seemed, to per- 
haps the majority of thoughtful men, to have 
darkened life. It is not, therefore, surprising 


that the new interpretation of science by such 


negation of 


men as Eddington and Jeans is welcome. 
Mr. Sullivan 


verse, the mystery of matter, the web of reason, 


treats of the expanding uni- 
the scientific accounts of origins, the nature of 
mind and the values of science. He reviews the 
conclusions of Whitehead, Millikan, Lamarck, 
Haldane, Jeans, Eddington, Einstein and other 
investigators. The developing scientific outlook 
owed, heretofore, its main features to the pred- 
the 
that only the quantitative is the real. 


assumed 
Although 


mathematics has been the most valuable tool for 


ileetions of mathematician. He 


scientific investigation it is no longer universally 
believed by scientists that nature is necessarily 
mathematieal. Although different 
routes, there are scientists who arrive at the 
that 
mental. 


adopting 


the ultimate nature of 
the “The stuff of the 
world,” as Eddington puts it, “is mind stuff.” 
The hitherto formed a 
closed system is that the terms of science are 


same eonelusion: 
universe is 
reason science has 
defined in terms of one another. 

Mr. Sullivan has produced an ideal humaniza- 
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VoL. 39, No 


tion of science. This book is a selection of : 
Scientific Book Club and is 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


recommen 


SCIENCE FOR LITTLE TOTS 


BEHOLD an attractive, beautifully illust 
science book®® for first-grade children. 
seasons, weather, animals, plants, sun, moo: 
stars into the approved vocabulary of first-¢ 
This trio of 


has done the feat supremely well. 


print is a feat of skill. 


JOHN ADAMS, FRONT VIEW 
For Chevalier (} 
Johns Hopkins professor of French literat 
holder of degrees from Chatellerault, P; 


twenty-six years 


3ordeaux and Paris, has been teaching and wri 
ing in the United States. His “Thomas Jeti 
son,’ hailed by Claude Bowers and (} 
Beard as a contribution of the first order, 
followed by a biography of John Adams. 
This is a distinetively handsome examp| 
book-making, beautifully illustrated with p 
traits. Professor Chinard combines the patie: 
of a delver into forgotten manuscripts with | 
His select 
of experiences in the childhood, youth and 
hood of his New Englander, demonstrat! 
their effect in building the character 
great Federalist, produce a masterly charact 
study. “The Education of John Adams’ is 
chapter of singular freshness and charm. 4s 
in his “Jefferson,” Professor Chinard is 
earried into adulation nor tempted to s! 
any hero-worshiper by piling up accounts 0! 
Honest John is also painted, 
Meet a conceited, sincere, obstinat 


mastery of clear-flowing English. 


frailties. 
and all. 
irascible, vindictive, pardoning, lovable old de 
A reading of this book is an enjoyable review 
epoch-making history, so well does the aut 
maintain the scenery of concurrent events. 

The long overplayed story of lasting animosit: 
between Jefferson and Adams is given a hap) 
quietus by liberal quotations from afiecti 
letters from each. 


30 Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Gertrude Crampto! 
William S. Gray, ‘‘Science Stories, Book On 
Seott Foresman and Company, Chicago. 144 
60 cents. 

31 Gilbert 
Little, Brown 
$3.75. 


John Adams 
Boston. D 


Chinard, ‘‘ Honest 
and Company, 
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his twelve 


k like t 


HEROIC AMERICAN FAMILY 

the affectionate badinage with which 
of American families jolly one an 
th dignified quotations upon their ser- 


1eir country and the world, Lyman 


Beecher 


se days of schoolmaster’s strivings for 


his, with its 


, its connection with 


Imaster. 


for the great revival, now. 


The 


The 


t preaching, 


and college libraries. 


exactions of the mother 


JEFFERSON FOR BOYS°* 


problems, its unexaggerated stories of 
Catherine, Henry 


. Harriet and Thomas are especially dear 


whole 


exemplify that publie-mindedness which 


> enter- 


makes 


rs companionable persons. These Beech- 
presents as amusing, lovable and out- 
is, playing an untiring part in turning 
from theoretical philosophy to sturdy 
service. This book you will earmark for 


s a spirited story, beautifully illus- 

full of human quality, depicting the 
democrat as a frontier boy, learned in 
aft and Indian lore, going off to get an 

m, getting into college, devouring na- 
philosophy, prying into science, learning 

to diseuss, dancing with the girls, playing 
fiddle, courting, reading law, and so coming 
You see him in the House of Burgesses 
ining in the compact of the Virginia 
Amateur architect, he lays out pic 
esque Monticello, diseomfits her other suitors 
| carries away as bride to his new home the 
ming Martha Skelton, a widow of twenty- 
For the Virginia protesters against the 


country he 


well buttressed with 


358 pp. 





$2.50. 


that Burke quotes them in a speech to 
ament. The British government lists the 
ing Virginian as a dangerous subject along 


Lyman Beecher Stowe, ‘Saints, Sinners, and 
rs.’? The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian 


Gene Lisitzky, ‘‘Thomas Jefferson.’’ The 





with John and Samuel Adams, Hancock and 


Henry. 

The story of the great Declaration as told 
here is striking, as is “the inner revolution,” 
the forward leaps in government secured by 
Jefferson in his native state, his work as mili- 
tary governor and his mission to France. 

The humor of the contention of two parties 
upon the etiquette of ceremony is not missed 
nor the fundamentals of the quarrel between 
the aristocratic Hamilton and the democratie 
representative of proud Virginia. He won his 
fight for a decimal system of money; he lost it 
for weights and measures. His presidency, his 
retirement, his work for a public school system, 
his establishment of the University of Virginia, 
his perpetual experimenting in the new sciences 
are told with an animation sure to hold the in- 
terest of young readers, as do the adventures of 
Edison and the earlier Roosevelt. 

It is a book the history teachers will want in 


the school library. 


GUIDANCE EFFECTIVELY OUTLINED 
Srupy the last census. Group the oecupa 
tions into production of raw materials, manu- 
facturing, transportation, buying and selling, 
clerical, professional service, personal service 
and publie service. Study the qualifications, 
wages and work conditions of the people en 
gaged in these separate services. Use your best 
arguments and persuasions to break down the 
exaggerated preference of youth for white 
collar employment; make clear the unpromising 
outlook now ahead. Bring in cheery suggestions, 
poems and facts, tell the whole story as if you 
had a group of lively youngsters in front of 
you. Sprinkle new photographs of work 
through the manuscript, try the whole thing in 
as many junior high schools as you ean, im- 
proving it day by day. Then get it into com 
fortable types and a real strong binding. This 
is what a University of Michigan professor ot 
voeational guidance, collaborating with teachers 
in Detroit, has done.** The spirit of it is ex 
cellent. Its teachable quality is highly effective. 
It is intended for seventh, eighth or ninth 
school years. You had better distribute it over 
34 George E. Myers, Gladys M. Little, Sarah A. 


Robinson, ‘‘Planning Your Future.’’ McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York. 419 pp. $1.50. 
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e thre them, for its contents should get 
; 9 he vouthful mind. 


INHERITANCE AND TRAINING 


(CLINI! PY logist and Researcher Schwes- 
nger issembles the scientific evidence which 
has a ed he past ten years and offers a 

n the genesis of psycho character- 
Pre is publications have emphasized 

( ereditary basis ot development. This work 

devoted to a better understanding of the in- 
Huence « environment. As, since the world 
be ! the wise have had much controversy 


whether nature or nurture weighs the most, the 


author of the present large volume marks every 
step of the way with references to original 
source material. The main chapters are upon 


measurement of intelligence and_ personality, 


studies of the 


heredity-environment problems, 


conclusions. 

With this author as an experienced guide you 
may traverse in an orderly manner the pieces 
of country you have viewed separately as you 
have gone into books and articles of Burnham, 
Freeman, the Watsons, the Ailports, Thorndike, 
Newman, May, Kelley, 
Cattell, Burks and others of the 


Pintner, Kretschmer, 
Gesell, Elliott, 
quiet idol-breakers who have been patiently 
faet into the 
vuess and assumption. What the 
mental 


building the causeway of solid 


marsh of 


measurers have found in the different 


powers of twins raised in different homes, how 
adopted children differ from their family, nu- 
s as these make the book par- 
But the hope that keeps 
teachers belief that, of whatever 


parents the bov was born, we can make him 


merous such fact 


tanact} 
nteresting. 


ticularly 
roing, the 
better than if he were left alone, is the big 
human idea that makes this studv of tremendous 


Importance, 


CHARACTER TRAINING TO-DAY 


Leisure! leisure! The magazines and serious 
books are warning us that science and engineer- 
ing are pushing it on us faster than we ean 

' provide for taking up the slack. One of the 
forthright tacklers of the problem is Kenneth 


Schwesinger, ‘‘ Heredity and Envi- 
The Maemillan Company, New York. 
$4.00. 


35 Gladys C. 
ronment.’’ 


484 pp. 
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Heaton.*' rhe school 
Michigan, thinks so much of him and his spe- 


that she 


live town of Pontiae. 


cialty maintains him in the pub 


school system as director of character ed cation, 
The University of Chicago published a hook by 
him ealled “Character Building through Reeres: 
tion.” In his newer volume he returns to the 
main theme and again gives the extra curriey- 
lars a large charter as developers of essential 
qualities more needful than those derivable from 
the teaching of Latin and geometry. It is a 


hook of 


recasts the 


materials and methods. The author 


seventeen statements of character 
aims as given in the tenth year book of the 
National Education Association superintendents, 
He substitutes marks of the 


who has good character. 


fourteen person 
He analyzes the regu- 
lar curriculum for its character possibilities, 
propping them with many valuable suggestions, 
When he shakes loose from this prevailing at- 
tachment to the status quo, he gets into a free 
gait, guiding us profitably through school mis- 
conduct by children, the techniques of turning 
misdeeds into character training. He brings 
out the power of well-guided discussions of 
conduet by children and warns of the formali- 
ties that shrivel such exercises to dry husks. 
On research in school, on practise, dramatiza- 
tion, stories, clubs, individual guidance, organi- 
zation of school in aeceordanece with character 
objectives, on counselling, on grouping, he cites 
types of projects from the whole country and 
stresses the conscious purpose necessary in their 
use. He rejects the cautious praise of pupil 
participation in management found in many ap- 
praisals in current educational articles. He will 
not eall it extra curricular. It is an essential 
entity of effective organization. It is not a 
scheme to help the principal; it is not to be 
used to get a pupil membership saying and 
doing what the boss suggests. He summarizes 
in eight sturdy paragraphs the principles basic 
to a school citizenship plan. 

So we see, again, how the writers on educa- 
tional purposes needed to-day are putting more 
emphasis on other than the subject studies, more 
on what we were brought up to call leisure time. 

36 Kenneth L. Heaton, ‘‘ The Character ay 


in Edueation.’’ University of Chicago Press. 4 
pp. $3.00. 
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